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Some months ago this Review contained an article’ in which 
were discussed certain general aspects of the doctrine—widely 
adopted in the United States and the subject of very varied 
opinions elsewhere—that high wages are essential to economic 
progress. This doctrine is closely related to the fundamental 
problem of wage determination ; but conditions differ so widely 
in the various countries that the possible relations of the doctrine 
to actual wage policies seem to call for separate examination 
in each case. The following article, dealing with the problem 
of wages in Great Britain, is more especially concerned with the 
relation of monetary policy to the movement of wages in that 
country. While the views set out represent the considered 
opinion of a definite school of economic thought, they are clearly 
controversial on many points, and would certainly be warmly 
contested in other quarters. The article is therefore published 
here, partly for its intrinsic interest as a contribution to the 
study of the problem as a whole, partly with the intention of 
provoking an expression of other possible points of view. 


HE position in respect of wages in Great Britain during the 
past five years may be described briefly by reference to 

two main facts. First, in 1925, wages stood at a level such 
that it was not then profitable to employ the whole of the 
country’s labour force: approximately one million workers 
remained unemployed. Secondly, there has since 1925 been a 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 6, Dec. 1929, pp. 797-815: “The 
Doctrine of High Wages”, by J. H. RicHarpson. 
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rise in real wages of about 5 per cent. *, rendering certain sections 
of industry less profitable and less able to provide employment, 
and adding some further handicap in the case of the export 
trades and others competing with foreign producers. 

On the basis of these facts it has been contended that there 
exists in Great Britain a “ problem of high wages” and the 
solution of this problem has been held by some to be an 
essential preliminary step in any scheme for restoring the coun- 
try’s prosperity. 

However significant, economically, the position of wages 
may be, it would nevertheless seem that to describe the problem 
of depression as in essence one of “high wages” would be to 
focus attention on a condition which is superficial, being itself an 
effect, a symptom, rather than a cause. If real wages have risen 
during the past five years the increase has been due primarily, 
not to any concerted wages policy, since this cannot justly be 
said to have existed, but to action taken within the sphere of 
money. And although, indeed, the monetary action taken could 
not have produced its extreme effects but for the resistance of 
labour forces to a fall of money wages, the resistance offered 
has not been the positive cause. The only fully conscious, pur- 
posive action has been that of the institutions entrusted with the 
control of money ; and it has been due to their policy of -lefla- 
tion that, in the first place, prices and the cost of living have 
fallen, and that, as a result, rates of real wages have risen. 

The problem of depression may therefore only be regarded 
as one of wages in so far as it can be said that, had it been 
possible in recent years to devise a new wages policy that would 
render wages more plastic, the adverse effects of the existing 
monetary policy might have been diminished. Whereas the 
monetary action has been the positive factor causing depression, 
the depression would perhaps have been less continuous and 
less severe had the deflation of money and prices been accom- 
panied by some deflation of money rates of wages. 

The purpose of this article is to analyse the manner in 
which monetary policy, operating against the rigid defences of 
labour, has produced depression and various forms of malad- 


1 Between September 1929 and June 1930 money wage rates fell by about 
1 or 2 per cent. only, while the cost-of-living index fell from 164 to 154, a decline 
of 6 per cent. These changes would represent a further rise of about 5 per cent. 
in real wages. 
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justment of wages and prices ; to indicate the nature and signi- 
ficance of the maladjustments ; and to suggest alternative ways 
in which remedies may be attempted. 

This will involve the study of: (a) the evidence showing 
movements of money wages, the cost of living, and real wages, 
in recent years ; (b) the general conditions in which a rise in 
rates of real wages is economically desirable ; (c) the particular 
situation of Great Britain in recent years, and the effect of the 
return to the gold standard in 1925 upon wages and other con- 
ditions ; (d) the various maladjustments which now exist ; and 
(e) possible remedies. 


STATISTICS OF WAGES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


Between 1924 and September 1929, money wages fell, accord- 
ing to the new index of the London and Cambridge Economic 
Services, by 1 per cent. For the same period the Ministry of 
Labour index of the cost. of living showed a fall of 5% per cent. 
Rates of money wages having thus remained almost unchanged, 
and the cost of living having fallen, rates of real wages must 


have risen by about 4 or 5 per cent.—the figure indicated at the 
beginning of this article. 

More detailed statistics showing the position in different indus- 
tries will be given later. 


CONDITIONS IN WHICH A RISE IN REAL WAGES IS 
EcoNOMICALLY DESIRABLE 


Given the existing fact that a rise in rates of real wages has 
taken place, it is important to enquire, first, what are the general 
circumstances in which a rise of wages will prove widely bene- 
ficial. Later, it will be necessary to apply the findings to the 
particular case of the situation now prevailing in Great Britain. 

There would appear to be three main conditions in which a 
rise in rates of real wages would be unequivocally to the general 
good : first, if there has already been an increase of productive 
efficiency in advance of and facilitating an increase of wages ; 
second, if there is reason to expect that the rise of wages will 
itself lead to greater efficiency ; and third, temporarily, in the 
early part of a slump, when there are surplus stocks of commod- 
ities to be cleared from the market. These conditions require a 
brief examination. 
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An increase of efficiency, in the first place, whether it be 
in the factor labour or in capital or organisation, raises at once 
the value of the product of labour, and therefore makes possible 
the payment of higher wages in return for labour. Not only is 
such higher payment possible, but it is essential if the demand 
of the market is to be sustained ; for, in default of a rise of 
wages, the additional output resulting from the greater efficiency 
of production will remain unabsorbed, and industry will he 
cramped for lack of markets. 

Much the same reasoning applies in the second case, that of 
a rise of wages which itself is expected to lead to increased effi- 
ciency. It is well recognised that in industrial depression the 
difficulty of making profit stimulates employers to improve their 
business organisation ; and it is argued that a similar result will 
ordinarily follow the raising of wage rates. It is admitted that 
this, until it had reacted on employers’ efficiency, would cause 
unemployment ; yet the belief is that the long-period gain would 
outweigh the short-period loss. Precisely in what circumstances 
the gain is likely to exceed the loss must be difficult to determine ; 
for whereas the policy would always give some added spur to 
managerial efficiency, it would tend in some cases to check enter- 
prise and reduce the funds available for capital expansion. Pro- 
bably the net advantage from the policy would be greatest were 
it applied intermittently, alternating with phases of relatively 
active and profitable trade. 

The third situation cited above in which it would be desir- 
able temporarily to raise real rates of wages is that which emerges 
during the early stages of depression, when surplus gocds have 
accumulated on the market and must be cleared. The presump- 
tion in this case is that if wages are maintained relatively high, 
the wage earners will use their extra funds to reduce the redun- 
dant stocks, whereas the same funds, left in the hands of pro- 
ducers, would probably be used to cancel bank loans or would 
remain idle for lack of active enterprise. If this is sound reason- 
ing, a relatively high level of wages would be beneficial during 
the first phase of depression until such time as stocks had been 
reduced to normal proportions. 

Those seem to be the three chief situations in which it can be 
said with assurance that a rise in rates of real wages is, in the 
existing order, economically desirable. In other situations its 
apparent effect will be in the long run to produce trade depres- 
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sion and, with it, a tendency to loss of employment. The reason 
for this is that when wage costs rise, and are not offset through 
the reduction of other costs due to increased efficiency, pro- 
duction becomes unprofitable. Employers are compelled in the 
course of time to abandon parts of their enterprise, and to employ 
less labour. 

The same effect is produced whether the rise in real wages 
is due to the forcing up of money wages or, as in the present 
instance, the forcing down of prices. Where the cause is a fall 
of prices, following a policy of deflation, unemployment will 
result unless there occurs one of two things : either an increase 
of efficiency, leading to a fall in general costs ; or a fall in the 
money cost of labour. 

In brief, it may be said that a policy of high wages must 
be held in question at the point at which the rise in wages is 
no longer offset by an increase of efficiency. At this point the 
choice lies between higher wages for those who are employed, 
or more employment for labour generally. 

In the choice of alternatives, the considerations favouring 
persistence in a policy of high wages are : 

(a) the unemployed receive maintenance in the form of insur- 
ance benefit, and are therefore not left destitute ; 

(b) employers’ efficiency is stimulated ; 

(c) the tendency towards the “ rationalisation” of industry 
may be promoted through continuous depression. 


The considerations favouring the reversal of a high wages 
policy are : 

(a) the policy increases trade depression ; and depression may 
perpetuate itself, either through causing a lack of funds for 
business expansion, or through destroying confidence ; 

(b) although unemployment is covered by insurance, there 
is an incalculable personal injury resulting from it. 

On such reasoning it might seem admissible to express the 
problem of depression in British industry in terms of wages 
policy. But, as noted earlier, there is a danger of false emphasis 
in this. Since, in the present situation, high wages are an effect 
rather than a cause, it would be misleading to state the problem 
in such a way as to imply that the remedy can be found through 
action taken directly within the sphere of wages. All that may 
justly be expected of wages policy is that, if the prospect arises 
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of reversing the positive cause, monetary policy, such a reversal 
would be supported by wage earners, even though it might lead 
to some decline in rates of real wages, if it seemed likely to 
yield a net gain in employment and in social conditions generally. 


DEVELOPMENT IN MONETARY AND WaAGEs Po.icy 
SINCE 1925 


If a remedy is to be found for the existing depression, a 
detailed analysis must first be made of the present position, and 
a brief historical account given of the influences which have led 
to this position. The account may be divided into two main 
parts : the immediate effect of the return to the gold standard 
in 1925 ; and the continuous fall in the world level of prices since 
that time. 

After consideration has been given to the adverse effects of 
the fall of prices during and after 1925, it will be necessary 
to indicate how these effects have in various ways been aggrav- 
ated through lack of co-ordination between monetary and wages 


The Depression of Prices 


The movements of wholesale prices (Board of Trade Index) 
and of the cost of living (Ministry of Labour Index) have been 
as follows : 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Wholesale prices* 307 197 159 159 166 159 148 142 140 137 
Cost of living ? 255 222 181 171 171 173 #4170 164 165 164 


* Annual averages. Base: 1913 = 100. 
* Figures for 1 September in each year. Base: 1 September 1914 = 100. 


The significant feature of these movements is the decline 
which has taken place since 1924. The fall in wholesale prices 
since that time (to March 1930) has been 25 per cent., and the 
fall in retail prices 8 per cent. 

Some initial depression of prices from 1924 to 1925 was 
inevitable as the outcome of the decision of this country to 
restore the gold standard at pre-war parity. In order to bring 
sterling into its previous relation with gold and with the dollar, 
it was necessary to raise the exchange value of sterling above its 
relatively low position of 1924. From this contrived rise in 
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exchange value there followed a series of events tending to force 
down prices in this country. The immediate effect was to cause 
British goods to become dearer to all purchasers abroad ; for 
foreigners were obliged to buy the dearer sterling in order to 
buy British goods. Thus British exporters were compelled to 
lower their prices in order to compete effectively in foreign 
markets. Similarly all foreign goods imported into this country 
fell in price in terms of sterling, and British competitors pro- 
ducing for the home market had likewise to reduce their prices. 
Hence all commodities, whether imported or exported, or in 
competition with imports, tended to fall in price. 

Certain secondary effects accentuated the fall. Owing to the 
competitive advantages given to foreign goods through the 
altered exchange rate, exports were checked, imports were stimul- 
ated, and there arose a tendency for gold to flow outwards from 
the country to meet the adverse balance. The Bank of England, 
feeling the threat to its reserves, was obliged throughout the sub- 
sequent period to restrict credit and maintain a relatively high 
Bank Rate. 

Although it was widely recognised that this series of events 
would follow the resumption of the gold standard and would pro- 
duce, inevitably, a depression of prices, it was thought that the 
depression would be only short-lived. The expectation was that, 
after the initial slump, there would be a recovery of prices on a 
world-wide scale. For, in view of the large reserves of gold held 
in America at that time, general international inflation seemed 
imminent. As is well known, no such inflation took place ; on 
the contrary there was a progressive decline of world prices, 
due partly to a widespread fear of inflation in America, partly to 
the immense increase of physical output in that country outpac- 
ing the growth of credit, partly to the deflationary policy of Great 
Britain and other European countries bent on re-establishing the 
gold standard, and partly to the subsequent unexpected compe- 
tition by central banks for gold. These forces have combined 
to drag downwards the world level of prices ; and, unavoidably, 
British exports have shared the decline. 

The chief commodities to be affected by such an international 
decline are goods at wholesale. It is for this reason that the 
wholesale index of the Board of Trade has shown a fall from 
159.1 in 1925 to 124.5 in March 1930. 
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The Adverse Effects of Price Deflation 


Whenever there is a fall of prices, from whatever monetary 
source it may arise, it tends to cause trade depression. If, on the 
one hand, the decline is contrived by the central bank as part of 
a deliberate policy to bring down British prices, the central bank 
can achieve this aim only through forcing depression upon indus- 
try. The very process of bringing about the price decline in- 
volves some trade restriction. It is manufacturers and merchants 
who fix prices ; and they will only reduce their prices, as a 
rule, if they are compelled to do so through a shrinking demand. 
Thus, if the Bank of England wishes to force down prices in 
order to resume or maintain the gold standard, or for any other 
purpose, its only way is to cause some contraction of demand. 
This it does by restricting credit, destroying confidence through 
a rise in the Bank Rate, or otherwise throwing industry into 
depression. 

If, on the other hand, the fall of prices is imposed on this 
country as a consequence of an external downward movemeni, 
the results are the same. Whenever a decline takes place on 
a world-wide scale, British exporters suffer from the intensi- 
fication of competition. The narrowing of the international 
market means loss in total exports ; and the fall of prices means 
further loss in total receipts. The depression of the export trade 
is then spread, in part directly, in part through the agency 
of the banking system, to the rest of British industry. For, at 
all times when the export trade fails, gold tends to flow 
outwards from this country, and the Bank of England has io 
check the growth of credit. 

It may be said that, whenever loss is caused to the export 
trade through a decline of world prices, the Bank of England 
is compelled purely in self-defence to attempt some forcing down 
of British internal prices. Loss of export trade means threatened 
loss of gold, and the only way in which the Bank can protect 
itself is by easing the situation for exporters. This, in turn, it 
can do only through forcing down those prices which enter 
into exporter’s costs : namely, the prices of domestic goods. 

It is in relation to this function of the banking system, i.e. 
of adjusting domestic prices to a downward world movement, that 
wages policy is peculiarly significant. And it will be necessary 
shortly to show the manner in which wages policy may frustrate 
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the intended readjustment, and may render more precarious the 
position both of the banking system and of the export trade. 
Consideration must first be given, however, to the more general 
effects upon industry of the maintenance of a rigid wage posi- 
tion during a period of falling prices. 


The Significance of Wages Policy 


As shown earlier, a rise in real wages, whether due to increased 
money wages or to a fall of prices, must after a certain point 
eause unemployment unless the rise is accompanied by an 
increase of efficiency. Where the cause of the rise of wages 
is a fall of prices, depression will be intensified as profits are 
squeezed between the descending prices and rigid costs. The 
chief element in costs is wages ; and if wages remain inflexible, 
profits will bear substantially the whole brunt of the fall of 
prices. Marginal firms will be forced from the market, and 
other firms may be compelled to contract their enterprise by 
pruning out the least profitable part of it. 

The corollary of this argument is that, when a fall of prices 
has taken place, the depression resulting from it will be less 
intense if money wages are permitted to fall in partial compensa- 
tion. Abstractly, it might seem difficult to justify a reduction 
of money wages when other forms of income such as rent and 
interest remain unchanged. But the problem is one which. 
viewed as a practical issue in the existing order, affects the 
workers as a group, and affects different sections in different 
ways. And if a solution is to be found in the existing order, 
that is, apart from some sweeping revolution, the interests of the 
workers’ group as a whole may involve reduction of money 
wages. If renewed employment and earnings are to be made 
possible to the unemployed, some decline in the rates paid to 
those in employment may be necessary. 

In retrospect, there would seem little question that the rigidity 
of wages during the recent slump has tended to aggravate the 
state of trade. And were some plasticity possible now, there 
would be a prospect of more rapid recovery. But the situation 
in this country is rendered peculiarly difficult by the fact that, 
in those industries in which relief through wage reductions is 
most needed, wages are already excessively low. And in indus- 
tries which are relatively prosperous there is little inducement 
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to lower ‘wages. In other words, the problem is rendered intract- 
able because industry is segmented into tight compartments ; 
and when the remedy in one compartment involves action in 
another, the action is not in fact taken. 

Thus, during the period of falling prices from 1925, certain 
industries, commonly called the “sheltered” industries because 
they are protected from foreign competition and serve a relatively 
inelastic market, have been able through the power of labour 
monopoly to hold firm their wages and prices. Others, subject 
to foreign competition, and therefore called “ unsheltered”, 
have been compelled to follow movements in world prices. 
With the fall in prices, they could get no relief except through 
wage reductions ; and everywhere “ unsheltered” wages have 


been forced down. 

The extent of the disparity which this has caused between 
“ sheltered” and “ unsheltered ’’ wages may be shown from the 
following figures.* They show the percentage increase over the 
base period, August 1914, of money rates of wages per week in the 
specified industries at the end of December 1929. The first 
series comprises industries which are typical of the “ sheltered ” 


group. 
Industry and occupation 


78 
83 
81 
82 
Plasterers 83 
Painters 98 
Labourers 100 
Electrical Installation : 
Wiremen 
Boot and Shoe Industry : 
Skilled workmen 
Railway Service : 
Principal grades (traffic sections) 
Road Transport : 
One-horse drivers 
Tramway Services : 
Drivers 
Conductors 
Local Authorities (non-trading departments) : 
Labourers 
Heavy Chemical Trade : 
Labourers 105-115 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1930. The explanatory notes contained in 
the original source are not reproduced here. 
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Industry and occupation (cont.) 


Furniture Making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


Table hands 


Printing and Bookbinding : 
Hand compositors on book and jobbing work 107 
Bookbinders and machine rulers 117 


The second series comprises industries which are typical 
of the “ unsheltered” group. 


Percentage increase 
over pre-war wages 


Piece workers (approximate) 50 


2 The figure is ao om shift, and the comparison is between June 1914 and the 
quarter ended September 1 


These figures imply that, in general, after the collapse of 
prices in 1920 and during the further decline to the end of 1929, 
“ sheltered” wages have for the most part been held at a level 
about 100 per cent. above the pre-war position, whilst “ unshel- 
tered”” wages have been forced down to a level only about 
50 per cent. above. 

The figures are reproduced here, however, not merely to 
establish the fact of disparity, but to indicate that there is an 
underlying cause which is persistent, and is likely to produce 
as much if not greater difficulty and disparity in the future. 
The monopoly power which has enabled the sheltered industries 
to protect their prices and wages is growing, rather than diminish- 
ing, in strength. And if this situation persists, whilst the world 


147 
over pre-war wages 
1 | 85 
89 
95 
Bakipges 
118 
| Coal Mining : 
All workers 
Other Mining and Quarrying : F 
Various grades 25-75 
Engineering (time rates) : ‘ 
Fitters and turners 51 
Ironmoulders 49 . 
Pattern makers 51 
Labourers 83 4 
Shipbuilding : : 
Shipwrights 42 
Ship joiners 45 
Labourers 75 
Sea Transport : 
Seamen 65-70 
Agriculture : 
Labourers 76 
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level of prices continues to fall, the distress in the “ unsheltered ” 
industries will become even more acute. 

The fact that industry is divided into compartments as regards 
prices and wages means that any fall in the external level of 
prices must produce maladjustments within this country. The 
first incidence of the fall is inevitably on the exporting or 
“ unsheltered ” industries, since their prices enter into the world 
level. And, as noted earlier, the only relief possible to these 
industries, apart from wage reductions, is through a decline in 
domestic prices brought about by the banking system. The 
method by which the Bank of England attempts to protect the 
exporting or “unsheltered”’ trades (and thereby to protect its 
reserves) is to contract credit and force depression temporarily 
on all “ sheltered” trades. But in this attempt it is bound to 
be inefficient so long as the “ sheltered” trades have power to 
refuse to lower their prices or wages. This power they possess 
increasingly. Thus, instead of producing the desired effect, the 
action of the Bank in restricting credit merely intensifies depres- 
sion over industry as a whole. The industries which feel the 
restriction most are precisely those which it is desired to succour : 
the “unsheltered” industries. And instead of securing relief 
through the fall of “ sheltered” prices, they are obliged to seek 
it through pressing down still more the level of their own 
“ unsheltered ” wages. 

Thus the action of the Bank of England, designed to bring 
the British price situation into adjustment with an external 
change, is thwarted by the rigid wage structure, and results only 
in maladjustment internally. The greater the external change 
the more serious becomes the internal maladjustment. In 
other words, in proportion as the external level of prices falls, 
disparities between wages in the “ sheltered” and “ unsheltered ” 
industries increase. 


EXISTING MALADJUSTMENTS 


The purpose of the analysis above has been to point to certain 
fundamental factors in the British situation — factors which 
must be taken into account in any attempted remedy. 

The first of these is that, relatively to prices, wages, on the 
average, are high. Hence, the remedy for depression may involve, 
either a fall in money wages, or a rise in prices. 
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The second is that wages in different industries show wide 
disparities. This intensifies the sense of injustice among those 
who lose, and creates unrest. And it implies that the double burden 
of unemployment and low earnings is concentrated mainly upon 
the same group of trades. The most satisfying remedy, therefore, 
will be one which tends not only to reduce unemployment but 
also to reduce the disparities shown in the general wage position. 

Certain proposed measures may now be examined in the 
light of these requirements. 


REMEDIES 
Rationalisation 


The general theory underlying the proposal to speed up the 
rationalisation of industry on a wide front may be deduced from 
the foregoing argument. At the present time costs are unduly 
high in relation to prices. Rationalisation will lead, through 
greater efficiency, to reduction of costs, and will therefore restore 
them to their due relation to prices. Industry will then again 
become profitable, and will tend to expand. 

There are two points which this theory overlooks. One is 
that the process of rationalisation itself implies the throwing out 
of work of excess staff, and hence cannot be regarded as necess- 
arily a cure for unemployment. The second is that the process 
may cause a fall of prices at the same time as the fall of costs, 
and cannot therefore be regarded as necessarily a cure for indus- 
try’s unprofitableness. 

The effect on unemployment may be shown with almost 
mathematical assurance if certain assumptions are made. In 
the reasoning which follows, these assumptions will be initially 
accepted, and a conclusion will be deduced from them. Then, 
later, the assumptions will be re-examined and the conclusion 
modified where the assumptions fail to correspond to actual 
conditions. 

On this understanding, let it be taken as a first hypothesis : 

(a) that rationalisation leads to an increase of efficiency such 
that costs, averaged over the country as a whole, are reduced 
5 per cent. ; 

(b) that, owing to the increased efficiency, 5 per cent. less 
labour can produce the same amount of output as before ; 


(c) that there is no change in the country’s fund of money ; 
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(d) that there is no change in the rate of flow, or the activily 
of use, of money. 

In such circumstances the long-run effect will be to leave 
the position of industry substantially unaltered in respect both 
of profit and of employment. The initial effect of the increase 
of efficiency will be to throw 5 per cent. of labourers out of 
work. With the consequent fall of consumption, producers will 
tend to lower their prices. If prices are reduced 5 per cent., con- 
sumption will then expand approximately 5 per cent. if there 
is no change in the fund or flow of money. 

The final result ‘will thus be two-fold. Prices and costs will 
stand in the same relation to each other as before, and therefore 
the rate of profit for industry as a whole will be unchanged. And 
unemployment will be unchanged, since the same labour force 
as before will be able to produce the additional 5 per cent. of 
goods needed to meet the greater demand. 

The hypothesis may now be examined to permit these con- 
clusions to be adjusted. The most important assumption was 
that the reduction of costs would be accompanied by an exactly 
proportionate reduction in the amount of labour required per 
unit of output. Probably, however, the reduction in labour would 
be more than proportional to the fall in costs. Since most of 
the economies of rationalisation are economies in personnel 
effected through labour-saving devices and the substitution of 
mechanical for manual processes, the tendency would be for 
almost the whole of the saving in costs to be a saving in labour 
costs. And it would probably require an 8 or 9 per cent. reduc- 
tion in labour costs to produce a 5 per cent. reduction in total 
costs (interest and rent remaining unchanged). 

If this suggestion is sound, rationalisation would cause more 
unemployment than could be compensated later by the increase 
of sales following the 5 per cent. lowering of prices ; that is, 
the net long-run effect would be some increase of unemployment. 

This result might be partially or entirely offset, however, 
were there to be an increase in the country’s fund or flow of 
money. Such an increase might come about in two ways. In the 
first place, rationalisation might improve the export position and 
lead to an inflow of gold. For it may be assumed that the 
increase of efficiency would permit a fall in British prices and 
would strengthen this country in competition. Any resultant 
rise in exports or fall in imports would turn the movement of 
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gold in favour of Great Britain and provide a wider basis for 
credit expansion. 

A second reason for assuming that the fund of money might 
expand is that the recent fall of prices in Great Britain has been 
more extensive than was involved purely on grounds of monc- 
tary stringency. The fall was due at least in part to psycho- 
logical factors such as the reaction from the stock-market infla- 
tion of 1929. Hence it may be assumed that the fund of money 
now available for industry is more than adequate to carry the 
present volume of trade at present prices. And as soon as indus- 
try is prepared to absorb and use money, the money will be made 
available. The one condition needed to induce industry to absorb 
the money is that trade shall become more profitable. Rational- 
isation might render trade profitable by lowering costs relatively 
to prices. 

In essence, this last argument suggests that, whereas the first 
effect of rationalisation would be to throw men out of work, its 
second effect would be to widen the margin between costs and 
prices and thus, conceivably, lead to greater demands for bank 
credit for extending business. This second effect would imply the 
re-absorption of the unemployed thrown out in the first instance. 

From this review of possibilities no conclusion can be very 
precise. But the general result to be deduced is that rationalisa- 
tion, independently, is not likely to affect unemployment seriously 
either way. A slight increase of unemployment is perhaps a 
more probable consequence than a slight decrease. But the 
result depends so much upon the monetary situation that the 
independent effect of rationalisation may reasonably be ignored. 
if the monetary position could be set right, industry would 
expand with or without rationalisation; and it seems to add 
only obscurity to introduce rationalisation into the discussion 
of the specific problem of unemployment. As a means of raising 
the standard of life of the part of the community which is 
employed, it is of the utmost value ; but as a means of causing 
more to be employed it may perhaps most suitably be dis- 
regarded. 


A Reduction of Money Wages 


The theoretical case for the lowering of money wages as a 
remedy for trade depression may be expressed briefly in this 
way. Given a certain fund or flow of money in the country, 
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a certain corresponding amount of output will be absorbed at 
the existing level of prices. More output can be absorbed by 
the same fund, and more employment can be given, if prices can 
be reduced (by a process which will not imply a reduction in 
the amount of labour required per unit of output). Such reduc- 
tion of prices involves, however, some decline in costs ; and the 
lowering of money wages would meet this need by reducing costs. 

Were wages to be thus reduced, the stimulating effect on 
domestic trade would be reinforced through the increase of 
foreign trade. With the fall in British costs greater effectiveness 
would be gained in competition ; more employment would be 
secured in the export trades; and the gold reserve situation 
would be eased. 

The weakness, theoretically, in the argument for reducing 
wages, as opposed to other means of restoring trade, is that its 
initial effect would be to intensify the slump. A fall in wages 
would imply at first a fall in consumption ; and only after prices 
had been adjusted downwards, through the failure of the market, 
would there be a tendency for trade to recover and expand 
beyond the initial point. 

The whole proposal seems, however, to be little more than 
academic. The difficulties confronting its adoption are of such 
magnitude that so far it has nowhere been seriously examined. 
Some of the practical questions it involves are, for instance : 
Which group of wages should be reduced first, and what body 
is to be set up to make a decision on this point? By how much 
should the different wages be reduced, or by what criteria are 
they to be refixed ? For how long are the new wage agreements 
to be maintained ? What party may be expected to take the 
initiative in pressing for reduction ? Is there a response possible 
to the counter-claim that rent and interest should be made to 
fall simultaneously with wages ? What guarantees can be given 
that prices will be lowered immediately following the fall of 
wages ? Such questions have so far not been examined, much 
less answered, for reasons that are evident. 


The Raising of Prices 


There remains the proposal to reverse those measures which 
have been the active cause of the depression since 1925. If it is 
monetary policy which has caused the collapse of prices and 
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aggravated trade depression, then the reversal of the monetary 
policy may be expected to yield revival. 

The suggestion, in essence, is that if it were possible to 
increase the country’s fund of money, the double effect would 
be gained of an immediate expansion in the demand for goods 
and a certain raising of prices relatively to costs. On both 
grounds industry ‘would become more profitable, and a steady 
expansion of enterprise might follow. In the revival, unemploy- 
ment would necessarily diminish. 

Although this method would result probably in some fall in 
rates of real wages, owing to a slight rise in the cost of living, 
it would involve less loss in this respect than other methods, 
because, on the one hand, rent and fixed interest would lose 
proportionately, and, on the other, such expansion of profits as 
occurred would be the result of the greater scale of output as 
much as of the increase of price. If prices in general and the 
cost of living were to rise only slightly, rates of real wages would 
fall only slightly. And aggregate wages would almost certainly 
expand owing to the greater number of wage earners employed. 


Further, a certain disadvantage of previous proposals would 
be obviated, namely, the initial increase of unemployment which 
they must cause. In the case of the direct monetary remedy, 
its initial as well as its ultimate effect will be to cause an 
enlargement of demand. 

In order to state in precise terms the nature of the remedy 
desired it will be necessary to refer again to the analysis made 
earlier. In the previous section, the conclusion reached was 
that any remedy, to be fully effective, must accomplish two 
things. In the first place, it must raise the average level of prices 
into its due relation to wages and other costs. Secondly, it must 
do this primarily through the raising of “ unsheltered”’ prices. 
In essence, this signifies that the ideal remedy would be one which 
would raise the world level of prices. Just as the fall in the world 
level has forced “ unsheltered” prices out of adjustment with 
“ sheltered ” prices, the rise in the world level would bring relief 
and readjustment. 

The practical measures necessary to bring about such a move- 
ment have been much under discussion during the past five 
years, and it will suffice merely to recall them here. The first 
step involves the convening of representatives of all Central 
Banks with a view to the defining of a policy. A decision is 
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required as to the virtues of a policy of stabilisation, and, if such 
a policy is held desirable, as to the level at which world prices 
should be stabilised. In the interests of Great Britain a much 
higher level than that which now exists would be desirable. The 
second step involves continuous co-operation among Central 
Banks in the control of discount rates and the supply of credit. 
The third involves the introduction of measures for ensuring that 
the ‘world’s supply of gold will always be sufficient to support 
whatever credit superstructure is needed to preserve the accepted 
level of prices. 

Eight years have passed since this policy was unanimously 
demanded by the Governments of thirty nations. The prospect 
of co-operative action is still, apparently, remote. 

Failing such co-operation, Great Britain has an independent 
remedy : a fairly simple expedient, though an apparent departure 
from existing practice, since it would involve an independent 
expansion of the country’s fund of money. Whereas this is not 
possible on the basis of the existing Gold Standard Act, it could 
be rendered possible by the quoting of a higher bank price for 
gold and the fixing of a corresponding lower exchange rate. 
The effect of altering the exchange rate would be much the 
same as the raising of the world level of prices, and would reverse 
the ill effects of raising the exchange rate in 1925 to restore the 
gold standard. It would result in a rise in the British price level 
due, almost exclusively, to the recovery of “ unsheltered ” prices. 

Of these two remedies, it is evident that the raising of the 
world level of prices would give the greatest immediate advan- 
tage to all countries, since it would mean an expansion of trade 
on a world-wide scale ; and Great Britain would benefit mainly 
by being a partner in the general movement. The second remedy, 
involving a change only in Great Britain, would clearly bring 
no immediate advantage to other countries ; and it would bring 
them little ultimate gain, unless they were themselves to adopt 
the British procedure and raise their Bank price for gold. If 
all countries were to follow this precedent, there would not only 
be a raising of the world level of prices and a world expansion 
of trade, but this would be effected without any additional threat 
of shortage of gold. Gold reserves would universally have a 
higher money value ; they would thus, automatically, provide a 
basis for greater credit and a higher world price level. 
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The Agrarian Structure of Poland 
and France 
from the point of view of Emigration 


by 


Zdzislaw LupKIEWICz 


Former Polish Minister of Agrarian Reform ; 
Professor in the Warsaw Agricultural College 


There is in Poland an excess of rural population; even 
before the war this obliged a large number of the inhabitants 
io emigrate, and since 1920 the situation has become steadily 
worse, for various reasons, in particular the restrictions imposed 
on immigration in several foreign countries. France, on the 
contrary, suffers from a shortage of agricultural labour, which 
endangers the productive possibilities of her fields and constitutes 
a highly serious social and economic problem. The coexistence 
of these two circumstances has suggested the idea of providing 
France with the additional labour she needs by organising the 
emigration of a certain number of Polish agricultural workers 
on a regular basis. In the following article Mr. Ludkiewicz 
examines the extent and characteristics of the surplus Polish 
population that might with advantage be encouraged to emigrate. 
He then studies the systems of farms and farming most generally 
found in France, and their needs in the way of labour, with a 
view to determining how the Polish emigrants could best be 
employed there. 


AGRICULTURAL POLAND 


Distribution of the Population 


OLAND has an area of 388,000 square kilometres, and had a 
population of 30,213,000 on 1 January 1928, making an 
average of 77.8 inhabitants per square kilometre. The number of 
inhabitants was only 27,177,000 at the census of 30 September 
1921, and the density of the population at that date was only 70 
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per square kilometre. The increase in the population has therefore 
been very great, as is shown by the following figures from 1919 


to 1927: 
the popalati the 
in thousands) (in thousands) 


1924 
1920 157 1925 542 
1921 325 1926 452 
1927 


The increase in the population has been greater in the rural 
districts than in the towns, but the statistics give no details on this 
subject. Numerically the rural population is much greater than 
the urban population ; the respective proportions were 74.5 and 
25.5 per cent. in 1921. It should, however, be noted that the 
whole of the rural population is not dependent entirely on agri- 
culture ; there are in the country districts a great number of 
handicraftsmen, small traders, industrial workers, etc. In 1921 
there were 16,817,000 persons dependent exclusively on agricul- 
ture, forestry and kindred occupations, or 45.4 persons per square 
kilometze. 
| The density of the agricultural population varies in different 
regions. It is particularly high in the voivodia of Cracow, where 
it reaches 75 inhabitants per square kilometre, which is twice 
the figure for western Europe. Even in highly developed agri- 
cultural countries such as Denmark, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
- many, there are only from 35 to 40 inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre dependent on agriculture ; in France the figure is about 
30, and in England it is still lower. 

The problem of agricultural over-population is particularly 
acute in the southern voivodias: in that of Cracow, as was 
mentioned above, and in those of Lwéw (71.3 inhabitants per 
square kilometre), Stanislaw6w (56.2), Kielce (61.0), and Tar- 
nopol (71.5), where the density of the rural population is often 
more than half as high again as the average. The density is 
also very high in the voivodia of Lodz (63.6) and in part of that 
of Lublin (49.2). The voivodia of Warsaw also has a very large 
agricultural population (48.9). | 

The voivodia of Bialystok and those of the east are, on the 
other hand, very sparsely populated. The voivodia of Bialystok 

has only 29 inhabitants per square kilometre dependent for their 
living on agriculture, and that of Silesia in the south-west has 
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only 17.1. This low rate can be explained in the eastern regions 
by the poor quality of the soil; in the voivodia of Polesie espe- 
cially, the ground is largely marsh, and has to be drained before 
anything can be grown in it. 

It is only the western region, comprising Pomerania and 
Poznan, that has a more or less normal density of agricultural 
population ; the former has 35.4 inhabitants per square kilometre 
and the latter 41.3. It is in this district also that agriculture is 
most highly developed. 

Taking Poland as a whole, it will be seen that the agricul- 
tural over-population is so great that even the draining of Polesie 
and the cultivation of waste land would not prove a complete 
remedy. 

As early as 1921 the surplus agricultural population was 
about 5.5 persons per square kilometre, and the situation has 
become more serious since that date, not only on account of the 
rising birth rate, but also on account of the return of the Poles 
who had to follow the Russian Army in 1915 and who came back 
in 1920 or later, on the conclusion of the Peace of Riga. 


Distribution of Land 


The following table shows the agrarian structure of Poland. 
It is based on the data of the 1921 census, and does not include 
certain parts of eastern Poland or Upper Silesia. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN POLAND IN 1921 


Area of holdings Total area 
(hectares) Number of holdings (thousands of hectares) 


Up to 2 1,108,758 1,076 
1,001,851 3,432 
1,044,785 9,347 

87,599 2,896 


18,916 13,589 


3,261,909 30,340 


The large agricultural estates are organised in such a way 
that the owner hardly ever performs any manual work ; the 
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small landowners, on the other hand, always work themselves 
and rarely employ paid workers. 

A distinction must be made between peasant farms, which are 
sufficiently large to maintain the owner and his family and 
provide them with work, and the so-called “ dwarf” holdings, 
which are too small for efficient working. The latter must not 
be confused with the allotments cultivated by workers, minor 
employees, etc., in particular near the large towns. 

In 1920, large estates, including national and private forests, 
occupied 44.8 per cent. of the total area, or half that figure if 
account is taken only of land which is really agricultural. Never- 
theless, large estates play an important part in agricultural life 
in Poland, because the owners of large undertakings are generally 
the best equipped for efficient cultivation. Large estates are 
taken to be those of over 100 hectares. 

The next group is formed by large peasant farms of from 
20 to 100 hectares, which employ paid labour. These under- 
takings occupy relatively little space, since they do not exceed 
9.6 per cent. of the total area. They are found chiefly in Pome- 
rania and Poznan, but also to some extent in the voivodia of 
Vilna and in certain parts of the voivodias of Warsaw and 
Bialystok ; in other regions they are rare, and this is a funda- 
mental defect in the agrarian structure of Poland. The owners 
of this kind of farm have seldom had any special agricultural 
training ; at most they may have attended courses at an element- 
ary agricultural school ; but they recognise the value of educa- 
tion, and it is almost the rule for them to send their children, or 
at least some of them, to a town to be educated, and often to 
enjoy higher education. Since these children attend the town 
schools while the fathers remain peasants, landowners in this 
group form a kind of bridge between town and country. 

Among agricultural holdings it is important to distinguish 
between farms which are economically independent and those 
which are not. A farm is considered to be independent when it can 
provide employment for its owner and his family. On account 
of the excess of population, however, this term has to be extended 
even to farms which do not provide really productive work for 
all the members of a family. In France, for instance, it would 
be unheard of for a whole family to be employed on a farm of 
5 or 6 hectares ; such a thing would be considered a waste of 
labour. In Poland, on the contrary, it is quite usual for all the 
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members of the owner’s family to remain on a farm of 5 or 
6 hectares, because it is often impossible for them to find any 
other paid work. For statistical purposes, therefore, farms of 
more than 5 hectares are considered to be independent, although 
they often do not deserve the name. 

Peasant farms of from 5 to 20 hectares are the most important 
group in Poland. They are the ones on which cultivation is best 
organised by the Polish peasant ; he never or very rarely employs 
paid labour; he generally lives frugally and he often saves 
money. 

The farms just mentioned are the least important from the 
point of view of emigration. The holdings of less than 5 hectares, 
on the other hand, are essentially not independent and form the 
chief reservoir of human labour for emigration. It is quite true 
that a plot of two or three hectares of land employed for market 
gardening may become an independent undertaking, but in 
Poland, where market gardening is little developed because of 
the lack of markets and the rigorous climate, most farms of 
less than 5 hectares are too small to provide a livelihood for their 
owner. 

As was shown in the table given above, there were in 1921 
2,110,000 holdings of less than 5 hectares out of a total of 
3,262,000, or almost 65 per cent. of the total number, but embrac- 
ing only 14.8 per cent. of the area covered by the statistics. 


The large number of these small farms is a vicious feature 
of the agrarian structure of the country, because even if some of 
them belong to persons who earn a livelihood in other ways, there 
are at least 1,700,000 that are purely agricultural, and whose 
owners have no source of income but agricultural production. 

With regard to the geographical distribution of these farms, 
it will be found that they are concentrated chiefly in the voivodias 
where there is an excess of agricultural population, namely, in 
the south of the country. In some districts they form more than 
80 per cent. of the total number of farms, and in the voivodia 
of Cracow, for example, the area they cover is 38.5 per cent. of 
the total. If wooded land is deducted it will be found that half 
the area is occupied by these holdings, which are unsound both 
from the economic and from the social points of views. 

Psychologically speaking, the owners of these holdings are 
much nearer to well-to-do peasant farmers than to a true rural 
proletariat. Their dream is to extend their plot of land, and 
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for this purpose they live very plainly and try to save money. 
They are also excellent farmers and would make first-class 
settlers. Poland has certainly many more men likely to make 
good peasant farmers than good agricultural workers. It is true 
that these small peasant farmers are often obliged to accept paid 
employment, and are, for instance, highly appreciated in Ger- 
many as seasonal workers, but they never show what they can 
really do until they come to cultivate their own land. In Europe, 
Poland is certainly the country that is best able to furnish good 
agricultural settlers. One of the characteristics of the Polish 
peasant is that he can limit his needs to a minimum, especially 
during the first years of his life as a settler ; thanks to his capa- 
city for hard work and his thriftiness, he earns relatively quickly 
enough to stock his plot of land and cultivate it efficiently. 


The Rural Proletariat 


Side by side with the peasant farmers there are in Poland a 
great number of persons who own no land and form the rural 
proletariat ; the 1921 census showed 1,487,000 persons of this 


kind. They include various categories of agricultural workers. 

The large estates of over 100 hectares employ chiefly “ de- 
putat ” workers. A “ deputat”’ worker is a worker with a family, 
generally owning one or two cows, some other livestock, and 
some furniture. He is always housed by his employer. He 
receives a small part of his wages in cash and the rest in kind 
(housing, corn, potatoes, fuel, pasture for his cow, a patch of 
land to grow vegetables, etc.). If the value of his wages in 
kind is calculated in cash it will be found that the deputat 
worker is the best paid of all agricultural workers. In certain 
parts of Poland these workers are still obliged, as was usual in 
pre-war days, to supply helpers, generally their children, for 
the farm on which they are employed. They are generally 
engaged ‘with one, but often with two helpers, who receive a 
small part of their wages in kind and the rest in cash. The 
deputat worker generally costs the farmer more than the other 
agricultural workers, but the helpers who work with him are 
relatively cheaper. 

In addition to the deputat workers, there are farm servants, 
who are not only housed but also provided with food by their em- 
ployer. They are generally unmarried men and girls, but some- 
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times a family without children is engaged in this way. The 
large peasant farms (from 20 to 100 hectares) frequently employ 
these workers, and they are also found on large estates, mainly 
for looking after cattle. In Poland farm servants are less numer- 
ous than deputat workers. The 1921 statistics show that on 
all farms of over 50 hectares there were 181,000 deputat workers 
and 139,000 helpers, making a total of 320,000 in this category, 
as compared with 53,000 farm servants. 


The “ komornicy ” form an intermediate group ; they receive 
more of their wages in cash and less in kind than the deputat 
workers. 

Lastly, on large estates there are seasonal workers, the totai 
number of whom was 188,000 in 1921. They are generally 
recruited in the villages near the large estates, but often also they 
come from a distance. They are generally unemployed in winter. 
The majority are unmarried. 

In addition, there is a category of workers known as “ free ™ 
workers, who generally own a house and a plot of land, but who 
also work all the year round on an agricultural undertaking of 
large or medium size. These workers are paid in cash. 


The Increase of the Agricultural Population 


It has been seen that in Poland there is a considerable surplus 
of rural population. According to the census of 1921 this sur- 
plus has been estimated at 5.4 persons per square kilometre as 
compared ‘with countries with a rural population of normal 
density. If this figure is multiplied by 388,000, which represents 
the area of Poland in square kilometres, the surplus would be 
2,095,000 persons ; but as the rural population has grown by 
900,000 since 1921, the surplus must now be approximately 
3,000,000 persons, or about 600,000 families. These figures are 
correct in theory, but in practice they fali short of the real posi- 
tion. 

Special studies on this question have shown that the area 
covered by the large estates of over 100 hectares and by farms 
of from 20 to 100 hectares could provide employment and full 
subsistence for all the owners and their families, as well as for 
the whole rural proletariat, if all this area were cultivated. Simil- 
arly, the medium-sized peasant farms of from 5 to 20 hectares 
could provide full employment and maintenance for their owners 
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and the members of their families if they were efficiently worked. 
It is therefore only the very small farms that suffer from a 
surplus population. In order to remedy this, their area would 
have to be almost doubled; but such a redistribution would 
necessitate the departure of at least 700,000 families. As the land 
at present uncultivated in Polesie and certain other thinly popul- 
ated districts could absorb only part of the families the rest would 
be obliged to emigrate. Since the 1921 census, from which these 
figures are taken, the situation has become even more serious 
and, despite the exodus to the towns and the emigration to 
foreign countries, the present increase in the agricultural popu- 
lation may be safely estimated at 120,000 persons per year. 


The Emigration of the Agricultural Population 


As was seen above, the territory now belonging to Poland 
was a country of emigration on a large scale even before the 
war. This emigration differed in the different parts of Poland 
according to the varying legal, economic, and social conditions 
of the States governing them. 

In the territory which was formerly Prussian, emigration 
began after the abolition of serfdom by the Acts of 1811 and 1823. 
Serfdom was abolished in this part of the country by agrarian 
reform, which gave the peasants not only the ownership of their 
land, but also consolidated and continuous holdings. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century it was only the well-to-do 
peasants who could obtain land, and thus a real rural proletariat 
grew up, which could not find paid employment on the spot 
either in agriculture or in industry (which was still non-existent) 
and which therefore had to look for work in the western part 
of Germany. This phenomenon became more and more acute, 
reaching its zenith towards the end of the century, when the 
Prussian Government, having systematically prevented the settle- 
ment of the Polish provinces by Poles, obliged the rural proletariat 
in ever-increasing numbers to emigrate, first to the United States, 
then to other oversea countries, and finally, as German industry 
expanded, to western Germany, and in particular Westphalia. The 
number of inhabitants who left the Polish provinces that were 
formerly annexed to Prussia may be estimated at 600,000, and 
the number of Poles who in 1913 were living in parts of Germany 
not belonging ethnographically to Poland at 548,000. In addition 
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to this permanent emigration, there was also seasonal emigration, 
for a large number of agricultural workers spent the summer 
on farms in the province of Saxony. 

The growth of the population was relatively slight in the 
former Russian territory during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, but after the abolition of serfdom, from 1861 to 1864, 
it increased rapidly. Consequently, while emigration began 
relatively late, it reached greater proportions because the former 
Russian territory was much more extensive than the former 
Prussian territory. The emigrants from this part of Poland went 
first to Brazil ; then the movement spread and extended to the 
United States, Canada, etc. The total number of emigrants of 
Polish nationality who left the former Russian territory before 
the war may be estimated at 950,000, of whom 85 per cent. 
settled in the United States. In addition to these must be 
reckoned the Poles who settled in Russia itself, whose number 
may be estimated at 1,000,000. 

The seasonal emigration of agricultural workers which began 
in 1890 was a very important feature before the war. In 1890, 
about 17,000 seasonal workers went to Germany ; but the number 
rose to 119,000 in 1900, 235,000 in 1908, and 322,000 in 1912. 
These workers went to Germany for agricultural work in summer 
and spent the winter in their own villages in Poland. A certain 
number (20,000) went to Switzerland, France, Belgium, and 
Sweden. 

In the former Austrian territory emigration began still later. 
about 1895, although the agricultural population in this district 
was living in great poverty. The permanent emigrants went 
chiefly to the United States and the seasonal workers to Germany. 
In 1914 the number of oversea emigrants had already reached 
600,000. 

The war put an end to emigration everywhere, and after 
peace was signed the movement was of quite a different nature, 
chiefly on account of the new immigration policy of the United 
States. The other oversea countries have more or less imitated 
the United States, so that new outlets have had to be found for 
emigration and the figures have decreased considerably as com- 
pared with the pre-war period. 

The following table shows the emigration figures for the 
post-war years. 
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STATISTICS OF POLISH EMIGRANTS, 1918-1928 
(in thousands) 


European countries Oversea countries 


| 


The restrictions imposed on immigration have become a real 
menace to Poland, which has also suffered from the return of 
a great number of emigrants, in particular those who have been 
forced to leave Russia. The number of returning emigrants 
has been considerable for several years back, as is shown in 
the following table. 


STATISTICS OF RETURNING POLISH EMIGRANTS, 1919-1927 
(in thousands) 


European countries Oversea countries 
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The only country that has offered an important outlet for 
Polish emigration since the war is France. The rate of increase 
in the population is very low in France, which lost large numbers 
of men in the war, and has needed a great many workers for 
the reconstruction of the devastated areas; France has there- 
fore been able to absorb a large proportion of the surplus popul- 
ation of Poland. During the years immediately after the war 
the Polish emigrants to France were of two kinds: those who 
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came from Poland itself, and those who came from the western 
provinces of Germany. The movement has decreased consider- 
ably in recent years, but over 500,000 Poles have settled in 
France since the end of the war. | 

France has gained in importance as an emigration country 
for Poland at the expense of Germany. The Governments of all 
the German Federal States are trying to do without foreign 
labour and their policy is a serious obstacle even to seasonal 
emigration. During the last two years Germany has admitted 
only about 100,000 seasonal workers, as compared with 500,000 
or 600,000 before the war. The number of seasonal workers 
who went to Germany in 1929 is probably about 120,000 or 
130,000. 

Among the emigration countries that are at present applying 
a more liberal policy with regard to Polish emigration, mention 
must be made of Canada and Brazil, which open their doors 
to a certain number of settlers and agricultural workers. 


In 1927 and 1928 the number of emigrants going to the 
different countries was as follows : 


Countries 1927 1928 


Germany 68,779 85,375 
France 16,211 32,145 
Europe (total) 89,427 122,051 


United States 9,397 8,507 
British North America 22,031 26,750 
Argentina 20,182 22,007 
Brazil 3,376 4,402 

Non-European countries (total) 58,187 64,264 


General total 147,614 186,315 


The Nature of the Rural Population 


- The development of modern capitalism and the constant 
growth of the urban population have a decisive influence on the 
character of the population of a country as a whole. The 
attachment to the soil, which was formerly a characteristic of 
the country people throughout Europe, and was the guiding 
principle and the aim of all their activity and the very basis 
of their social existence, has ceased to exist. Capitalism has 
transformed this conception; in most countries the land has 
no longer any value except in terms of the income it can produce 
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and the landowner thinks more of increasing his income than 
of owning land. The land is merely an object of financial 
dealings, and the bonds between it and its owner, or, more 
precisely, between it and the family that has owned it for a 
long period of years, are slackening. 

This new outlook is becoming more and more marked and 
is leading to the rural exodus and the depopulation of the 
country districts. It can be felt among all classes, and even 
among the peasant farmers, although to a lesser degree. Every- 
where the capitalist attitude is spreading; the less productive 
areas are being abandoned and the peasants are becoming mere 
business men. In Poland, however, this development has not 
yet gone very far, and that for numerous reasons. For centuries 
Poland has had no great urban population. In former times 
the towns were inhabited by a population which was Jewish 
or German rather than Polish; at present there is certainly a 
middle class which is essentially Polish, but it is far from play- 
ing the same part in national life as is played by the middle 
classes in the States of western Europe. The agricultural popul- 
ation is still in the majority and is the chief influence in the 
formation of the national psychology. 

At the same time a new social class is growing up in the 
country districts which was unknown a few years ago. This 
is the class of persons with some degree of education who are 
dependent for their existence on agriculture. They are not the 
large landowners, who have been living in the country for 
centuries, and who were formerly the only educated class, but 
they are educated members of peasant families who have settled 
down in the country and form a kind of rural middle class. 


The peasant farmers themselves, that is to say, the small- 
holders, have generally kept their traditional character, which 
may be compared to that of the peasants of the eighteenth 
century in countries where serfdom was unknown. The Polish 
peasant knows only one form of wealth, namely, land. The idea 
of employing his capital otherwise than in land, by the pur- 
chase of shares or other securities, is entirely foreign to his 
nature, and the sole purpose of his savings is to extend or im- 
prove his farm. He is as much attached to the soil as ever. 
The possession of land gives him a certain titie of nobility ; 
a peasant who owns even a tiny plot of land is more highly 
thought of than an agricultural worker. This attachment to the 
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land persists even among the town-bred middle classes; the 
inhabitants of the towns, whose occupations are essentially 
urban, use their capital to buy a small property in the country. 

It has already been stated that the Polish peasant is extremely 
thrifty. His thriftiness reaches its maximum when he owns 
some land that needs development; he then saves on every- 
thing; he works unceasingly and makes his family work so 
as to get his farm into good condition as soon as possible. This 
state of mind explains the extraordinary results that are every- 
where obtained by Polish settlers, even in the most difficult 
conditions. It is also the reason why the present writer con- 
siders that it is the small landowners and not the agricultural 
labourers who make the best settlers abroad. They emigrate 
not to earn money, but in order to acquire a suitable piece of 
land. They are accustomed to working on a smallholding and 
they know how to organise it; they are used to working on 
their own account and they are convinced that any extra work 
means so much gain for them. Finally, they never give up any 
land they have once acquired. 

The agricultural workers in the strict sense of the term— 
that is to say, those who own no land and are accustomed to 
work for wages—also have a value in settlement schemes. They 
like regular work on well-organised farms and they therefore 
adapt themselves easily to the conditions of work on the large 
German farms. 

In considering the Polish agricultural population as possible 
settlers, a further distinction must be made on a geographical 
basis, for the character of the emigrants varies according to the 
region from which they come. The population of western Poland 
is accustomed to a fairly high standard of living and the peasants 
who emigrate from that part are not easily satisfied by the 
very primitive conditions that often await settlers in foreign 
countries ; on the other hand, they are orderly and methodical, 
which cannot always be said of peasants who are used to a harder 
and more difficult life. Southern Poland, which was formerly 
under Austrian domination, is the region with the largest per- 
centage of very small holdings, so that it can provide a con- 
siderable number of settlers who are used to hardship, whose 
wants are few, but who nevertheless are very good at their work. 
The emigrant from central Poland, on the other hand, is more 
likely to make a good agricultural worker than a good settler. 
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AGRICULTURAL FRANCE 


In order to understand the importance of France as an im- 
migration country for Polish peasants, the agrarian structure 
of France must be briefly described, at least in its characteristic 
features. 

The economic conditions of French agriculture are on the 
whole favourable, except for the labour problem. It is quite 
true that the farmers complain of not being sufficiently pro- 
tected by tariff policy, but the real reason for these complaints 
is the shortage of labour, which increases the costs of produc- 
tion. Moreover, France has excellent means of communication, 
and its agricultural trade is highly developed; the soil is in 
general fertile, and the atmospheric conditions are excellent, so 
that production can be adapted to the needs of the market. There 
is an extensive home market, as well as the possibility of export- 
ing agricultural, horticultural, and viticultural products. Finally, 
agricultural production is much more highly specialised than in 
Poland. 

It is difficult to determine exactly the agrarian structure of 
France because the statistics on rural property are far from 
complete. The last census dates from 1892, and although it was 
carried out carefully at the time, it is very largely out of date 
now. 

French statistics distinguish four classes of farm: those of 
less than 1 hectare, from 1 to 10 hectares, from 10 to 40 hectares, 
and over 40 hectares. The farms of over 40 hectares are found 
chiefly in the north and the centre, and cover, on an average, 
from 30 to 50 per cent. of the total area; in the two regions 
mentioned they cover a greater area than all the other classes 
taken together. 

Farms of from 10 to 40 hectares are found mainly in Brittany 
and in the Departments along the Channel, as well as in Aquitaine 
and the southern and western Departments of the Central Pla- 
teau. They cover, on an average, from 25 to 35 per cent. of 
the total area, except in Brittany, where the percentage is higher. 

Small peasant farms of from 1 to 10 hectares are scattered 
over the whole of France. They are especially numerous in 
the Rh6éne district and in certain Departments of Brittany. They 
cover, on an average, from 20 to 30 per cent. of the total area, 
but in certain regions only 15 per cent. 
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Holdings of less than 1 hectare are found chiefly in southern 
France and in the south-eastern Departments, but there are also 
a certain number in Normandy, in the Pas de Calais, and in 
the Departments along the Channel. 


The Nature of the Various Agricultural Regions 


The region round Paris and Normandy are particularly 
fertile; the farms in these parts have plenty of capital, are 
well organised, relatively large, and often specialise in the pro- 
duction of beetroot, wheat, and oats, and sheep breeding. They 
are often of 150 or even 250 hectares, and employ a very large 
number of paid workers. In addition to those devoted chiefly 
to the production of crops, there are a large number of smaller 
farms where stock breeding is the main occupation. Agriculture 
in Normandy is indeed mainly dependent on cattle breeding, 
on account of the abundance of natural and artificial pasture 
land. In Aquitaine the land is less fertile and the climate more 
severe ; agricultural production is consequently less intense, and 
there is an exodus of the rural population towards the towns. 

In these districts, and in those of the Centre as far as the Loire, 

the large farms are divided into small farms (métairies), usually : 
of from 15 to 50 hectares, worked by share farmers. On these 4 
farms, animal and crop production is generally well organised ; 
in the drier parts, crops are the more important. Everywhere 
vine growing plays an important part. 

In the Central Plateau agriculture is rendered difficult by 
the humidity of the soil and the heavy rainfall; this area would 
need to be scientifically developed in the form of pasture land. 
In the north of the Central Plateau the soil is poorer, and in 
Sologne it is even sandy, which has led to the creation of large 
farms of several hundred hectares; the métairies sometimes 
cover 80 or 100 hectares. Agriculture is generally extensive and 
often rather primitive, except in districts where cattle breeding 
has been developed by means of artificial pastures. { 

The east of France, from Alsace and Lorraine to the Rhéne, 
is the traditional home of peasant farmers. Very few paid 4 
workers are employed, and the land is worked mostly by the . 
owner and the members of his family. A kind of share farming 
exists on the larger vine-growing farms. { 
These remarks are far from exhausting the subject, but they 
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will suffice to give a general idea of the possible importance 
of the various agricultural districts of France from the point of 
view of Polish emigration. 


Types of Farms 


There are three kinds of farm in France: those worked 
directly by the owner; those which are leased; those which 
are worked by share farmers. The first category is the most 
widespread, but there are certain regions where the farms worked 
by their owners cover only one-third of the area, in particular 
in the north-eastern Departments, along the Channel, and in 
Brittany. The leasehold system is especially frequent in the 
north and in Brittany. In four Departments the area let on 
lease exceeds 60 per cent. of the total, and there are numerous 
others where it exceeds 50 per cent. The leasehold system is 
also practised in the Rhdéne district, but in Aquitaine the land 
let on lease does not amount even to 10 per cent. of the total 
area. The farms which are leased are generally larger than those 
worked directly by the owners; it is only in Brittany that 
quite small farms are held on lease. In the region round Paris, 
on the other hand, the large farms are very often held on lease. 

Share farming is particularly highly developed in the south- 
west of France, where the percentage of the total area worked 
in this way often exceeds 25 per cent. The same system is 
found in Corsica; it is rare in the north of France. 

The farms of most importance from the standpoint of agri- 
cultural emigration are those employing a large number of 
workers. A census carried out in 1921 shows the number of 
farms employing more than 10 workers ;_ they are found chiefly 
in the northern Departments, the two vine-growing Departments 
in the south, and the vine-growing Department of the Gironde. 
There are also some in the central region, round the Loire: 
these are the large farms in Sologne mentioned above. In addi- 
tion to these farms employing more than 10 workers, there are 
a still greater number employing only one or a few workers. 


Rural Depopulation 


The very slight increase in the population in France and 
the continual growth of the towns have led to a steady depopula- 
tion of the countryside. At the present time France has a popul- 
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ation of 40,744,000 inhabitants on an area of 551,000 square 
kilometres, or 69 inhabitants per square kilometre. 

The growth of the population since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is shown in the following table : 


Population Populaticn 
Year (in thousands) Year (in thousands) 


1801 27,349 1891 38,343 
1831 32,569 1921 39,210 
1861 37,382 1926 40,744 


The density of the population differs greatly in the various 
Departments. In the north of France, the population is 
extremely dense as a result of the development of industry and 
the growth of towns. The agricultural Departments, on the 
other hand, where there are no large towns, are sparsely popul- 
ated; the average varies between 40 and 50 inhabitants per 
square kilometre, but there are numerous Departments where 
there are large towns showing a constant increase in population. 
The agricultural Departments are being more and more depopul- 
ated ; some of them have lost 25 per cent. of their population 
in the last sixty years. By way of example, it may be mentioned 
that the Department of Lot had 57 inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre in 1861, and only 34 in 1921; the Department of Gers 
had 48 in 1861 and 31 in 1921. Similar depopulation has 
occurred in Normandy, but as the population here was formerly 
denser, the average is still reasonably high. 

French statistics divide the population into rural and urban 
according to the number of inhabitants of the locality ; munici- 
palities with under 2,000 inhabitants are considered as rural. 

The development of the urban and rural population is shown 
in the following table. 


STATISTICS OF URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION IN FRANCE, 1846-1921 


Urban population Rural population 


In thousands In thousands Percentage 


8,647 26,755 75.6 
10,790 5 71.7 


14,311 62.6 


18,205 53.6 
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The percentage of the rural population has fallen from 75.6 
to 53.6 from 1846 to 1921, but it is only since 1866 that the 
absolute figures for the rural population have perceptibly 
decreased. The decrease between 1866 and 1921 was about 
5,500,000, which means that French agriculture has lost about 
that number of workers. These figures show clearly the serious- 
ness of the shortage of labour in France. 

The most effective remedy would be to change the nature 
of French farming by transforming it from agricultural produc- 
tion in the strict sense to the development of pasture land. This 
transformation is actually in progress, and the cultivation of 
cereals has been declining steadily for several years. But while 
this may be considered the normal line of development, 
there is a further phenomenon which is very serious from the 
point of view of French national economy, namely, the abandon- 
ment of complete farms. In the south-west, waste land covers 
a very extensive area, farm buildings are falling into ruin, 
and the land is being left uncultivated. It is quite obvious that 
such a state of affairs cannot continue indefinitely. 


Categories of Agricultural Workers 


The largest class of agricultural workers consists of the farm 
servants, who are generally unmarried, have a contract of em- 
ployment for a year or more, and receive board and lodging in 
addition to their wages. The medium-sized peasant farms em- 
ploy only this class of worker, which is the most suitable for 
them because the worker is at the employer’s disposal day and 
night. In other countries the larger farms generally employ 
other categories of workers, but in France there is a strong 
tendency to employ only farm servants, even on the largest farms. 
This does not mean that there are not a certain number of more 
specialised workers : horsemen, cattlemen, cowherds, shepherds, 
dairy women, women servants, etc.; but the contract of em- 
ployment of these workers is generally much the same as that 
for ordinary farm servants. The maintenance of these workers 
is relatively dear, and may be estimated at between 8 and 19 
francs a day. The hours of work are the same for all paid 
workers, except horsemen, who have to get up an hour earlicr 
in the morning. The average is 10 hours a day in winter and 
11 or 12 in summer. Wages vary considerably in different 
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districts ; for foreign workers they are to some extent subject 
to compulsory regulation by agreements concluded between the 
emigration and immigration countries. The conditions of em- 
ployment of Polish workers are summarised in the following 


table. 


MONTHLY WAGES OF POLISH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN FRANCE! 
(in French francs) 


Permanent Workers : 
Cowherds 
Cattlemen 
Horsemen 330 540 290 500 250 460 
Shepherds 
Gardeners 
General workers 280 490 240 450 220 430 
Boys aged 16 years 200 — 185 _ 160 —_ 
Wood cutters — 600 — 600 —_ 600 
Seasonal Workers: 
Seasonal workers for beetroot 
growing, hay making, and 7 
harvesting ? 14 21 13 20 ll 18 
Seasonal workers for vines 330 | 540 | 290 | 500 | 250 | 460 ; 
Herd girls 230 | 440 | 220 | 430 | 210 | 420 4 
Women workers able to milk 200 410 195 405 170 380 
Women workers unable to milk | 180 390 170 880 160 870 


} This scale is at present under revision. * Daily wages. 


The three classes mentioned in the table correspond to the 
classification of the various Departments. Most of the Depart- 
ments belong to the second class. The first class includes the 
northern Departments and a certain number in the south, where 
the cost of living is particularly high. The Departments of i 
the third class are found in certain regions in the centre and 
south-west. 

In addition to the farm servants, there are a certain number if 
of permanent workers who are not lodged or fed by the em- . 
ployer; they are “free” workers who find their own accom- 
modation and work on the farm as day labourers. This system 
is becoming steadily rarer, except on the large farms to the north 
of Paris, which frequently employ workers paid solely in cash. 
These ‘workers are smallholders in the neighbourhood and their 
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employer helps them to plough their own land. Sometimes he 
gives them a piece of land to add to their farm, so as to enable 
them to keep a cow. There are also certain workers who are 
lodged by their employer, and who, like the deputat workers 
in Poland and central Europe, receive a small plot of land in 
addition to their lodging. This category of workers is recruited 
from among married men; some of them are skilled workers : 
horsemen, cattlemen, cowherds, shepherds, etc. A third category 
consists of temporary day labourers, recruited chiefly among 
smallholders. They receive wages in cash only and work chiefly 
on farms which are too large to employ farm servants only, but 
too small to provide work throughout the whole year for married 
workers and their families. This category includes job workers, 
i.e. workers who are paid piece rates. 

In the north of France there are a great number of seasonal 
workers who come mostly from Belgium and are employed 
chiefly on beetroot farms. They are generally paid piece rates. 
They are first-rate workers who earn at least 30 francs a day. 
A certain number of seasonal workers also come from Spain, 
especially for viticulture. Finally, there are numerous Italians 
employed in the large market gardens along the Mediterranean. 


_ The farm foremen constitute a separate category. The 
individuals described by this term are not the same everywhere. 
In the Department of the Rhéne, the foremen are married 
workers, generally without children, who take service with their 
‘wives, whereas in the north the titles of foreman, first horseman, 
and first cattlkeman are merely applied to farm servants of a 
certain age. In the south of France the foremen are generally 
engaged for a whole year, and their contracts are automatically 
extended from one year to another unless terminated by one 
of the parties. The position of the farm foreman is very similar 
to that of the share farmer. 

In 1921 the total number of workers employed in French 
agriculture was 2,774,000, including 1,790,000 men and 984,000 
women. Of these, 1,089,000 were employed singly on farms, 
while the rest worked in groups. Most of the agricultural work- 
ers are young men or girls; the percentage of married persons 
in 1921 was only 20.4, which shows that agriculture suffers 
from such a shortage of skilled labour that it has to employ 
all the available workers, and even children who have no experi- 
ence of agricultural work. 
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RurAt EMIGRATION TO FRANCE 


After the war a great number of Polish emigrants went to 
France, the majority of whom were industrial workers. A large 
number of the agricultural workers who were among these 
emigrants abandoned country life after some time and settled in 
the towns. In the earlier stages, rural emigration took place 
individually. The number of families who emigrated was rela- 
tively small ; still smaller was the number of workers who were 
to be employed in groups on large farms. The workers were 
seattered over the eastern and northern Departments. Some of 
them were married men who had left their families in Poland 
and were followed by them later. Out of the total number of 
500,000 Poles who have so far emigrated to France, the number 
of agricultural workers is estimated at only 100,000. 


The individual emigration of unmarried men, or of workers 
who have to leave their families behind, is not desirable. Work- 
ers who are transferred to a foreign country, are out of touch 
with their compatriots, and know no French must necessarily 
feel themselves abandoned and grow discontented. This makes 
it very easy to understand the numerous cases of breach of 
contract in the rural districts by workers who prefer to work 
in the towns. Workers who are left to themselves under such 
conditions do not think of building up their life on a new basis. 
They do not save, they consider their employment as something 
temporary, and consequently they cannot give satisfaction to 
their employer or feel satisfied themselves. 

It is therefore in the interests of the workers as well as of 
the employers that the emigration of individual workers should 
be replaced by the emigration of married men, with the possi- 
bility of improving their social position in agriculture. The 
wage earner, especially if he has a large family, can easily become 
a share farmer, and thus have an opportunity of showing his 
qualities of thrift, endurance, and energy, so as to become inde- 
pendent. Even in the north of France, where share farming 
is not the custom, the workers can improve their position, 
because if they work with all the members of their family, they 
can in a comparatively short period save enough to lease some 
land, or even to purchase it. From this point of view, employ- 
ment as farm foremen is particularly recommended, and for 
that reason efforts are at present being made to establish as 
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many Polish emigrants as possible as foremen on métairies. 
A worker who obtains such a position can adapt himself in a 
few years to his new conditions of life and work, and it is all 
the easier for him to become a share farmer because it is in 
the districts where the employment of foremen and the system 
of share farming are most usual that there is the greatest shortage 
of labour. 

Close collaboration is here essential between the social policy 
of Poland, which must aim at reducing the over-population in 
the country districts, and that of France, which has to repopulate 
its rural areas. It has been seen that at present Poland has a 
surplus of at least 700,000 workers’ families in agriculture, quite 
apart from the growth of the agricultural population. That 
shows what a reservoir of labour supply it could be for France. 
It is in the south-west that systematic land settlement would 
have the greatest chance of developing, quite apart from the 
other valuable services which Polish labour could render through- 
out the whole of French territory, with the help of the facilities 
granted by the State for the construction of workers’ houses. 
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Industrial Relations in the Zeiss Works 
by 
T. G, SPATES 


Representative of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
attached to the International Labour Office 


As explained in the introduction to an article recently pub- 
lished here’, the Governing Body in October 1928 decided that 
the International Labour Office should carry out a series of 
studies of industrial relations in certain outstanding firms in 
various countries. The following report has been prepared in 
pursuance of this programme.’ The Zeiss Works at Jena are 
widely known for their original and successful experiments, not 
only in the scientific sphere, but also in that of industrial rela- 
tions, the interest of which is increased by the fact that they 
date back to a period when such ideas as those of the founders 
of the firm were almost unheard of, though they are to-day very 
generally accepted as commonplaces of good industrial organ- 
isation. The report is the outcome of a personal visit to the 
Works as well as of a study of their history and organisation. 
The International Labour Office wishes to take this opportunity 
of expressing its thanks for the facilities offered to its repre- 
sentative by the firm, and for the help provided towards the 
preparation of the report. 


NDUSTRIAL relations, much as we know them to-day, became 
a practical reality in the world’s largest optical works more 
than thirty-five years ago. This long experience in the applica- 
tion of the principles of social justice to a sound and successful 
technical and financial structure is due to the vision and leader- 
ship of Dr. Ernst Abbe, the son of a spinner in the textile mill 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX, Nos. 4-5, April-May 1930: “ Indus- © 
trial Relations in the London Traffic Combine”, by G. A. JounstTon and T.'G. 
SPATES. 

2 Cf. also Idem, Vol. XXI, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1930: ‘“* Working Conditions in 
a Rationalised Undertaking: The Bata System and its Social Consequences ”’ ; 
Vol. XXI, No. 6, and Vol. XXII, No. 1, June-July 1930: ‘‘ Industrial Relations 
in the French State Mines of the Saar Basin”, by P. WAELBROECK. 
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of Eichel in Eisenach, and to the loyal succeeding administrators 
of his plans and policies. 

It is not alone this long period of experience that excites 
interest in industrial relations in the Zeiss Works, but also the 
fact that the original far-sighted provisions for collaboration, 
extra financial incentives, moderate hours of work, guaranteed 
wages, piece-work earnings, pensions, compensation for dismissal, 
and other benefits were maintained throughout the most serious 
economic crisis of modern times, with the preservation of the 
inherently sound financial structure. An additional point of 
interest in the industrial relations technique of the Zeiss Works 
results from the distinguished recognition accorded it in the 
application of the German national law on unemployment insur- 
ance. Because of its generous provision for members of the 
staff who are dismissed, the firm of Carl Zeiss is the only 
individual firm in the German Republic excluded from the ap- 
plication of the provisions of this law. 

But however valuable these many points of interest may be 
to both the student and the administrator of industrial relations, 
from both the practical and the technical standpoint, they would 


probably be to some degree surpassed in popular interest by the 
unique manner in which Ernst Abbe assured for all time the 
progressive execution of his original ideas. A brief review of 
the historical development of the organisation and its work is 
necessary for an intelligent understanding and appreciation of 
the far-reaching effects of his early conceptions of what are 
now considered good industrial relations. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ! 


The firm of Carl Zeiss, with its far-flung commercial organ- 
isation and distribution branches in the principal cities of both 
hemispheres, had its beginning in a small workshop established 
by Carl Zeiss in 1846, in Jena, the well-known Thuringian uni- 
versity town. Carl Zeiss was the son of the proprietor of a toy 
business, and prior to the opening of his own workshop was 
employed as a mechanic and a repairer of microscopes at the 
University. At the present time the products manufactured by 
the Zeiss Works include, in addition to microscopes, appliances 


1 Felix AvErRBACH: Das Zeisswerk und die Carl Zeiss-Stiftung in Jena. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer. 
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for visual and ultra-violet light, lantern and projection apparatus, 
photographic lenses, binoculars and telescopes, and optical meas- 
uring instruments for surveying, physical and chemical research, 
and astronomical observations. 

It was in the year 1866 that Zeiss sought and obtained the 
collaboration, in the development of his organisation and his 
scientific work, of Ernst Abbe, who in 1863 had attached him- 
self to the University of Jena by a technical thesis on the 
calculation of errors in scientific observations. Closely related 
to the historical development of the Zeiss Optical Works were 
the courageous and pioneer experiments of Dr. Otto Schott in 
the field of glass manufacture, which resulted in the establish- 
ment in Jena in 1884 of the technical glass laboratory of Schott 
and Company, later to be intimately associated with the industrial 
relations programme of Abbe. 

From the date of its establishment to 1875 Carl Zeiss remained 
the sole proprietor of the Optical Works. During this period 
he conducted by himself all the major executive functions of 
superintendent, correspondent, accountant, and cashier. He con- 
tinued to carry on these functions for some time after Dr. Abbe 
had joined the organisation. In 1875 Abbe became a joint owner 
of the Optical Works, and from this time on certain modifications 
were made in organisation procedure. In 1881 the eldest son 
of Carl Zeiss entered the Optical Works as a third partner. One 
year after the death of the founder in 1888 the son retired from 
the business and left Ernst Abbe in full control. In 1891 Abbe 
created an institution to be known for all time as the Carl Zeiss 
Foundation (Carl Zeiss-Stiftung), to which he surrendered by 
a deed of gift his proprietary interest in the Optical Works and 
his rights as a partner in the Glass Works. Subsequently, in 
April 1919, Dr. Schott transferred his share of ownership in the 
Glass Works to the Foundation, exchanging his position as an 
owner for that of a member of the directing staff, thereby giving 
to the Carl Zeiss Foundation full ownership in the Optical Works 
and the Glass Works as well as certain participations in other 
enterprises. 

The “Statute” of the Carl Zeiss Foundation, comprising 9 
chapters and 122 separate articles, is a unique document in the 
history of business organisation and industrial relations. It con- 
tains not only detailed provisions for financial structure and 
operation, but a set of policies and prescribed practices in the 
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field of industrial relations that have stood the test of time and 
severe experience and may justly be credited as the forerunner 


of present-day conceptions. 
The purposes of this Foundation as laid down in the Statute 


are as follows’: 


A. Within the Works 


1. To cultivate the branches of precise technical industry which 
have been introduced into Jena by the Optical Works and the Glass 
Works with the co-operation of the founder of the Foundation, 
and thereby maintain the said industrial establishments under an 
impersonal title of proprietorship; that is to say: 

2. Permanent solicitude for the economic security of the above 
undertakings as well as for the conservation and further development 
of their industrial labour organisation—as a source of subsistence 
for a large number of people and as an efficient member in the service 
of scientific and practical interests ; si 

8. To fulfil higher social duties than personal proprietors would 
permanently guarantee, towards the totality of co-workers in its 
employ, in order to better their personal and economic rights. 


B. Outside the Works 


1. To promote the general interests of the branches of precise 
technical industry as indicated above, not only within the sphere 
of action proper of the Foundation’s Works but also outside of it ; 

2. To take part in organisations and measures designed for the 
public good of the working population of Jena and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; 

‘8. To promote study in natural and mathematical sciences both 
as regards research and teaching. 

The objects of the Foundation as enumerated under A are to be 
carried out by the Foundation by. virtue of the statutory administra- 
tion of its own industrial undertakings exclusively and within the 
— of these undertakings. 

especting carrying out the objects of the Foundation as 
enumerated under B, these shall be limited to such surplus funds 
as may be available after the provisions detailed under A have been 
provided for. 


The detailed provisions of the Statute bearing upon the special 
interests of this study will be outlined later under appropriate 
classifications. 

As the firm increased the number and variety of its manu- 
factured products and expanded its commercial activities, the 


1The passages quoted from the “ Statute” and the various terms used to 
describe the organisation (“ Special Board ”, “ Deputy ”’, ete.) are taken (subject 
to the correction of a few grammatical errors) from the English translation of 
the Statute printed at Jena (Statute of the Carl Zeiss Stiftung in Jena established 
by Ernst Abbe. Translated from the Text of the Revision of 1906. Jena, printed 
by Vopelius, n. d.). 
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number of employees and workers engaged rapidly grew. In 
1877, when the workshop had already existed thirty years, the 
firm employed 36 persons. By 1891 the figure had risen to 500, 
and before the middle of 1900 it had passed 1,000. An indication 
of its further growth and the present magnitude of operations 
of the Company is given below in tabular form. 


STAFF EMPLOYED BY THE ZEISS WORKS, 1900-1929 


End of year Wage earners Salaried employees Total 


1900 1,114 
1905 1,462 
1910 2,685 
1912 4,072 
1913. 4,688 
1914 4,283 
1915 5,813 
1916 8,184 
1917 10,686 
1918 6,270 
1924 4,341 
1925 4,763 
1926 4,566 
1927 4,426 
1928 5,236 
1929 5,879 


On 1 April 1930 the total figure had reached 6,000. 


These figures do not include the Glass Works, which em; 
ployed approximately 1,650 workers and employees at the end 
of 1929, and the foreign branches of the firm, in which there 
are approximately 350 employees. 


GENERAL ORGANISATION 


For an understanding of the general executive and admin- 
istrative organisation of the Zeiss Works the reader must con- 
stantly keep in mind the existence of the Foundation and the 
provisions laid down in the Statute, at the same time making 
a sharp distinction between the position held by the Foundation 
as a perpetual trustee, and the operating organisation. The 
Foundation and the manufacturing establishments are two 
distinct and separate entities. The link between the two is main- 
tained by having in some instances the same people functioning 
both as Foundation officers and as operating officials. This 
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feature distinguishes it from somewhat similar institutions. All 
the members of the personnel engaged in the business enterprises 
are contributing in their individual capacities to the success of 
the Foundation, and are at the same time beneficiaries of the 
Foundation. 


Foundation Organisation 


The affairs of the Foundation, as the perpetual and imper- 
sonal trustee of the assets of the business enterprises, are under 
the direction of a “Special Board of the Foundation” (Stiftungs- 
verwaltung), which in turn appoints a permanent official known 
as the “Deputy of the Foundation” (Stiftungskommissar), who 
represents the Special Board on the “ Boards of Management ” 
(Geschdftsleitung) of the individual enterprises. This office of 
permanent Deputy appointed by the Special Board is held in an 
extra-official capacity by a high official of the State or an active 
high official of the Public Service. It is the duty of the Deputy 
of the Foundation continually to supervise the management of 
the business in all its branches, to superintend general admin- 
istration, and to co-operate in all important decisions of the Boards 
of Management. It is a further duty of the Deputy to keep 
himself informed upon the trend of all affairs of the internal 
administration as well as of the external transactions. He is 
empowered for this purpose at any time to examine all com- 
mercial books and correspondence and to inform himself com- 
pletely, by personal inspection and consultation, as to all the 
branches of the business. The individual Boards of Management 
voluntarily submit all important matters of their respective 
organisations to the Deputy for decision. 


Operating Organisation 


The direction of the separate undertakings, which form the 
estate and assets of the Foundation, is in the hands of the 
individual Boards of Management appointed by the Special Board 
of the Foundation. These Boards of Management are composed 
of not more than four members. They have control over all 
internal operations as well as the commercial administration of 
their own enterprises. One member of the Board of Management 
of the Optical Works is a member of the Board of Management 
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of the Glass Works. The individual Boards of Management are 
required to obtain authorisation from the Deputy of the Founda- 
tion for important transactions involving the sale of real property, 
expenditure of capital beyond certain limits for new business 
undertakings, alterations in the Pension Statute and Sickness 
Fund Statute, and certain other specific items affecting funda- 
mental policy. It is established by the terms of the Statute that : 
“In all affairs of the management of the business, besides the 
members of the Boards of Management, the officials concerned 
and those employees who are experts in the matter are to be 
granted opportunity of expressing their opinions in detail and 
given the opportunity of adequate collaboration.” 


At the present time the Board of Management of the Optical 
Works is composed of two engineers, one scientist, and one 
commercial and financial executive ; one of these four members 
is also a member of the Special Board of the Foundation. In 
addition to this executive group there is a staff of approximately 
sixty scientific collaborators and six general works superintend- 
ents, under whom come work masters and foremen. 


Only such persons can be selected for membership of the 
Boards of Management as are experts in either the scientific, 
technical, or mercantile departments of the business concerned. 
At least one member of each Board of Management must be an 
expert with regard to the scientific interests of that business. 
The members of the Boards of Management, besides their special 
duties as members of the Board, must maintain a regular occupa- 
tion in the scientific, technical, and mercantile affairs of one of 
the enterprises. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Staff Organisation Functions 


The strength and efficiency of the organisation and admin- 
istration of industrial relations lie to no small degree in their 
comparative simplicity. All questions affecting the personnel 
—which term is inclusive of both workers and employees—are 
centralised in an Administrative Department under the direction 
of a single individual. The position of Personnel Director has 
been occupied since 1906 by the same person. The Personnel 
Director is aided in the discharge of this responsibility by 
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one scientific assistant, one chief clerk who interviews applic- 
ants and directs the calculation of wages, a group of subordinate 
clerks engaged on routine clerical and statistical work, and a 
trained social worker who conducts classes in domestic science, 
physical education, and accident prevention. The Personnel | 
Director reports directly to one of the two chief executive 
engineers, and acts as a staff representative of the Board of 
Management. 

The Personnel Director is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the factory, acting there as an adviser upon personnel 
problems, and is also Chairman of the Committee of the Works 
Sickness Fund, which is composed solely of members of the 
Fund. 


Administrative Documentation and Records 


To reduce the possibility of misunderstanding to a minimum 
and to ensure the execution of management policies throughout 
the Organisation, all rules and regulations affecting the personnel 


; are distributed in printed form. The Statute of the Carl Zeiss a 

; Foundation, which forms the basis of industrial relations, is il 

available to all members of the staff. In addition there is pub- nae 
lished a complete account of the system of employment in the 

i Works, as well as the employment contracts covering hours, 

; wage rates, piece-work rates, payment system, and provision for 

4 leave, the latest of which contracts became effective on 1 October ae 


1928. 
/ By a visible card-index system an individual record is kept 
of the personal history of everyone employed by the firm, with 
details of changes in status of employment from the time of 
engagement to the time of separation. 


Methods of Collaboration 


Workmen’s Committee Off 
Article 64 of the Statute of the Foundation, which it should 

be recalled was written by Abbe in July 1896, reads as follows: §f !0ll 
Workmen’s committees, which are empowered to treat with ne 

the whole body of workmen or a limited section of the same (not staf 

consisting only of apprentices and persons under 18 years of age) 13 | 

or with the Board of Management of a Works, must o elected as wit! 

a body by all the workmen over 18 years of age by ballot, such election bal 


taking place annually, and consist of not less than twelve members ; 
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eligibility of election to this committee must, however, be restricted 
to adult workmen, who have been at least one year in the Works 
and are in receipt of the ordinary wages, and may not be subjected 
to any further restrictions. 

They are empowered to hold a meeting even without being con- 
vened by the Board of Management of their Works and have the right 
to be heard in all matters relating to their Works upon giving due 
notice to the Board of Management. 


” With this fundamental provision as a basis there has been, 
m. @Simce January 1897, a system of collaboration between manage- 
ne] ment and personnel, which, through succeeding years, was modi- 
‘ks lied to meet the changing conditions in a rapidly growing organ- 
ns isation, and was finally altered to conform to the national Works 

Councils Act that became effective on 9 February 1920. 
The Workmen’s Committee (Arbeiterausschuss) consisted of 
representatives elected annually by the various departments of 
il the Works, on the basis of one representative for 15 persons, on 
al the lines laid down by Article 64 quoted above. As the size of 
‘el the Committee grew from the original figure of 32 in 1897 to 
gg more than a hundred members, it was recognised to be too large 
ig for effective administration. Consequently in 1902 the repre- 

mt sentation of the men was entrusted to a Sub-Committee of 7 . 
f members. This small Sub-Committee met once a week for the 
J purpose of discussing matters of immediate interest to the work- 
3 men and deciding upon appropriate policy and action. Im- 
2 portant questions of general interest were discussed in a joint 

meeting of the Sub-Committee and the Management, at which 

' questions were also raised by the Management group. The pro- 
z ceedings of all meetings were drawn up in the form of reports 
if that were available for inspection to all who were interested. 

Matters affecting individual workmen were handled by the 
Sub-Committee in consultation with the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the department in which the individuals were employed. 
Office Staff Committee 

d In 1908 there was organised, along lines similar to those 

‘ followed by the Workmen’s Committee, a Committee represent- 
' ative of the various groups of technical assistants and clerical 
t staff (Beamtenausschuss). This Committee was composed of 
) 13 members over 24 years of age, on the monthly payroll, and 

: with at least two years of service, elected annually by direct 


ballot. 
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Works Council 


The original plans for the Workmen’s Committee and _ the 
Office Staff Committee were superseded by the works councils 
plan as established by the national Act of 1920. The change, 
however, was mainly one of form, as the principles of collabora- 
tion incorporated in the Act had been firmly established in the 
Zeiss Works for many years, and there already existed a sub- 
stantial background of practical experience. From this experi- 
ence the Management had long ago learned to view the works 
council or similar methods of collaboration as : 


(1) an effective means of negotiation with the workers ; 

(2) a source of information and a two-way channel of ex- 
pression regarding prospective plans and policy measures ; 

(3) a medium for the discussion of difficulties and grievances 
before they reach the point of conflict ; 

(4) a means of interesting the workers in the general pur- 
poses of the undertaking, stimulating interest in the promotion 
of technical improvements, and strengthening the organisation 
and administration. 


The works councils plan as a whole has taken the form of 
three separate units, namely : 


A. The Works Council (Betriebsrat), consisting of a works 
. committee, organisation committee, transfer and accident com- 
mittee, social policy committee, and a young persons committee ; 

B. The Workmen’s Council (Arbeiterrat), consisting of an 
executive committee, an engagement and discharge committee, 
and a wages and piece-work committee ; 

C. The Office Staff Council (Angestelltenrat), consisting of 
an executive committee, an engagement and discharge committee, 
and a salaries committee. 


The Works Council is composed of 20 members, 15 elected 
by the workers and 5 by the employees. 

The Workmen’s Council is composed of the 15 workers on 
the Works Council and 3 additional members elected by the 
workers. 

The Office Staff Council is composed of the 5 employees on 
the Works Council and 6 additional members elected by the 
employees. 
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The individual committees are composed of from 3 to 6 
members chosen from among the membership of the respective 
Councils. The chairmen of the three Councils, and of the com- 
mittees on engagement and discharge, wages, and salaries, each 
devote an hour once a week in working hours for consultation 
with workers and employees on any questions and problems 
that may arise within the competence of their respective councils 
and committees. 

Elections are held and formal business is transacted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the national Act. 


Department Trustees 


In addition to the Councils, which function in a rather formal 
way as representatives of workers and employees in their rela- 
tions with the Management, there is a member of the personnel 
called a Department Trustee appointed by each group of 15 
workers and employees. The Department Trustees concern 
themselves with the small day-to-day problems that may arise 
between the personnel and their immediate supervisors. | 


As suggested by the text of the Statute quoted earlier in this 
article, the spirit of collaboration is encouraged by the Manage- 
ment and every opportunity is afforded for individual workers 
as well as their elected representatives to confer with Manage- 
ment representatives and chief executives. 


Relations with Trade Unions 


The trade unions are not strongly represented in the Zeiss 
Works.* According to Management policy workers and employees 
have the full privilege of trade union membership, but a com- 
paratively small number have taken advantage of the privilege. 
Among the personnel of the organisation there are represented 
the A.D.G.B., the Hirsch-Duncker trade unions, and the Christian 
trade unions. The only collective agreement entered into by the 
Company is a special wage agreement with the Hirsch-Duncker 
union. The basic wage rate is set by the Works Council and 
approved by the union, through this agreement. 


‘It should be noted that the system of industrial relations in the Zeiss Works 
is considerably older than the trade unions, which even at the end of the nine- 
teenth century were almost negligible in Germany, and only began to acquire 
their present importance towards the end of the war. 
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GENERAL FINANCIAL POLICY 


Among the many interesting provisions contained in the 
Statute of the Foundation those dealing with financial rela- 
tions, wage rates, and incentives challenge particular attention. 
The essence of Dr. Abbe’s philosophy and intention was that 
the entire combination of undertakings, being inclusive both 
of the Foundation, as impersonal owner and trustee, and of the 
several independent business enterprises, was a co-operative 
effort that should be mutually beneficial to all concerned, with 
prime consideration for economic soundness. 

He made provision therefore in the Statute for general finan- 
cial policy involving capital expenditure, reserves, and surplus, 
with ultimate participation by the entire personnel contributing 
to the final results. A portion of his general policy is expressed 
as follows in Articles 42 and 101 of the Statute : 

In the efforts to perpetuate and increase the effectiveness of the 
Foundation from an economic standpoint, it should always be borne 
in mind that, in conformity with the objects of the Foundation, 
its undertakings should serve, besides the purposes of gain, also 
for the general progress of the technical arts represented in them, 
increasing their efficiency and thereby indirectly the interests of 
scientific research, as well as the higher satisfaction of the require- 
ments of technology and civil life dependent on these arts. . . . 

It is the primary intention of the founder to promote . . . every- 
thing which tends to sustain the further extension of the scientific 
bases [of the industry], the improvement of its technical accessories, 
and increased co-operation of science and technology in its sphere 
of work; also, and none the less, all that aims at improving the 
economic position of the entire branch of industry and advancing 
the common interests of those occupied in it. ' 

As a further expression of the co-operative spirit and as a 
safeguard to the economic rights of employees and workers, a 
limitation is placed upon the annual income of officials, The 
highest annual income granted to an official, including members 
of the Boards of Management, may not exceed ten times the 
average annual earnings of the workmen of all the enterprises 
of the Foundation who are over 24 years of age, have been 
employed for at least three years, and are in receipt of the 
ordinary wage, according to the average of the last three fiscal 
years. It is particularly interesting to note in connection with 
the salaries of officials the following consideration relative to 
the cost of living : “ Additional pay granted to officials in places 
where the cost of living is especially high is to be excluded” 
from the provision noted above. 
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CoNDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Wages 


There are three distinct elements in the wage structure : 
(1) a guaranteed (minimum) weekly wage; (2) the amount 
actually earned; and (3) a supplementary wage or salary payable 
at the end of the financial year. Everyone from the day of 
engagement is entitled to a fixed minimum weekly wage, which 
increases with length of service and ability. This rate is paid 
for time lost owing to stoppage in the undertaking, certain 
public holidays, annual holidays with pay, etc. Actual earnings, 
however, are usually considerably higher, as most workers are 
on piece work, and for special wofk which cannot be reckoned at 
piece rates it is usual to pay a weekly supplement over and 
above the minimum ; payments for overtime will also be included. 
In addition, at the end of the year a supplement, depending on 
profits, and calculated as a percentage of total earnings, is paid 
to everyone employed by the firm (except members of the Boards 
of Management). 


The following table gives the record over a period of years 
of average weekly earnings of all male wage earners over 18 
years old, and the rate of the supplement paid each year. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE WAGE EARNERS, AND 
RATE OF ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT, 1903-1904 To 1928-1929 


Fiscal year Average weekly Annual 
Oct.-30 Sept.) earnings ; per cent. 


1903-1904 
1904-1905 
1909-1910 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1915-1916 
1916-1917 
1917-1918 
1923-1924 ? 
1924-1925 
1925-1926 
1926-1927 
1927-1928 
1928-1929 


wore | | 


* The wage data for the years 1919-1923 are not comparable owing to inflation. 
* No supplement was paid these years owing to the need for recovery from the inflation 


period. 
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It is expressly provided in the Statute of the Foundation 
that the fixed time wage or salary may not be reduced unless the 
person concerned is incapable of regularly performing the work 

assigned. It is also provided that on all contract and piece work 

at least the fixed time wage, proportionate to the time taken 

: by the work, shall always be guaranteed as minimum pay. 

All piece work is done under free agreement. The value of 
the work agreed on has to be set down in writing before the 
beginning of the work, New piece-work prices are estimated 
by the foreman and the workman, the latter having the right to 
call in the Department Trustee, or by the foreman and the Depart- 
ment Trustee. 


Overtime 


Ordinary overtime is compensated by an additional payment 
of 30 per cent. of the basic wage (i.e. the fixed time wage). 
Special compensation at the rate of an extra 60 per cent. of the 
basic wage is paid for overtime between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., or 
on Sundays. If work is done on holidays that come in the 
week, compensation is paid at the rate of 60 per cent. of the 
| basic wage, together with the payment for the holiday, Overtime 


includes only the length of time that the individual actually 
works in excess of his regulation working hours on one day. 


Holidays 


All public holidays coming in the working week, the tradi- 
tional extra day at the three great festivals, and four hours on 
q Whit Saturday and 1% hours on Christmas Eve are regarded as 
working hours and are paid at the rate of the basic wage plus 
10 per cent. 


Sickness Payment 


} The firm pays the basic wage to workers paid by the week 


j in the following cases of involuntary absence and at the following Ma 
i rates : 
} (1) In case of sickness: for the first day of sickness, for 

which the Works Sickness Fund does not pay benefit. ii 


(2) In cases of emergency in the worker’s family or household 
necessitating his absence from work; up to one day’s 
absence. 
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(3) In case of the death of a member of the worker’s house- 
hold ; also up to one day’s absence. 


Annual Leave 


All workers and employees over 18 years of age other than 
apprentices under contract are entitled to an annual holiday of 
12 to 18 working days. Workers and employees of at least one 
year’s service are paid the fixed time wage plus 30 per cent. 
during this holiday. 

Apprentices receive 12 days’ leave in the first year, decreasing 
by 2 each year to 6 in the fourth year. 


Pensions 


Pensions are included among the economic rights laid down 
for workers and employees in the Statute of the Foundation. 
Article 72 of the Statute reads as follows : 


Claim to Pension 


Officials, clerks and workmen, who have entered into the service 
of the business of the Foundation before the completion of their 
fortieth year, are after five years’ service entitled to a pension, which 
can be upheld at law against their Firm, not only in their own person 
in case of becoming incapacitated during their engagement from 
following their occupation by age or permanent illness or other 
circumstances not attributable to grave misdemeanours on their own 
part, but also, in case of death, in favour of their widow and children. 

For the settlement of these claims with regard to all those engaged 
in the business who are not under special contract, the “ General 
Pension Statute” of the Firms Carl Zeiss and Schott und Gen., 
dated 1 September 1897, holds good, in its main provisions, 


A revision of the “ Pension Statute” was made on 23 January 
1930 increasing the rates. The general provisions with revised 
rates are as follows : 


The period of service qualifying for a pension to begin at the com- 
pletion of the eighteenth year ; 

Maximum amounts of the monthly wages or salaries qualifying for 
a pension after five, ten, and fifteen years of service : 

M. 180, M. 160, M. 190 for workmen, 
M. 160, M. 215, M. 270 for foremen, clerks and other com- 
mercial assistants ; 

Invalidity pensions between the fifth and the tenth years of service, 
50 per cent. of the wage or salary qualifying for a pension at 
that time, from which time onward up to the fortieth year of 
service increasing 1 per cent. annually to the maximum limit 


of 80 per cent.; 
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Pensions to widows six-tenths, to orphans two-tenths, together up 
to the full amount of the invalid pension ; 

Invalidity pension without disablement as retiring pay after com- 

pletion of the sixty-fifth year and at the same time at least the 


thirtieth year of service ; 
so long as the Foundation has not undertaken more extensive respon- 
sibility. 

This pension scheme came into operation long before there 
was any State provision for invalidity and old age; it goes 
beyond the limits of any legal requirement, in the matter both 
of the amount of the pension and of participation by widows 
and orphans. 

During the period of inflation the pensions were increased 
to meet the increase in the cost of living according to the scale 
which happened to be applicable to the respective qualifications 
-of the person concerned. In consequence pensions rose, as 
compared with pre-war conditions, at a rate proportional to 
wages and salaries. 

The record of pensioners and pension payments for the past 
five years is as follows : 


PENSIONERS AND PENSION PAYMENTS, 1924-1925 To 1928-1929 


1924-1925 


1925-1926 


1926-1927 


1927-1928 


1928-1929 


137 


249 


198 


147 


261 


178 


153 


280 
164 


Total cost (R.M.) 


238,542 


327,187 


418,903 


At a time when, in the United States particularly, there is 
discussion relative to the methods to be employed for the financ- 
ing of pension schemes, it is striking to find that Abbe made a 
definite decision in this regard when providing for the financial 
and accounting activities in the administration of the Founda- 
tion. According to his decision annual payments made on the 
basis of pension obligations under the Statute or contracts are to 
be considered not as payments of the Foundation but as general 
expenses of the business, and are accordingly included in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
j 
| 
Former members 86 103 
Orphans 226 215 
— | 275,598 | | 390,707 | 
‘ 
{ 
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annual balance sheets and statistical reports of the individual 
enterprises. 

On 1 April 1909 it was decided as a special protection for the 
families of deceased workers and employees that the payment 
of the undiminished rate of salary or wages would be continued 
for a period of three months after the occurrence of death, 
irrespective of the time of service which the deceased had to his 
credit. 


Compensation for Dismissal 


In some of his writings Abbe denounced in strong terms 
the characteristic of the economic system whereby large numbers 
of workers are intermittently engaged and released in large 
manufacturing centres without sufficient consideration of the 
individual tragedies involved. To alleviate this condition in 
those industries over which he had control he provided that no 
workman should be dismissed upon less than two weeks’ notice, 
and no employee dismissed upon less than six weeks’ notice. 
He made the further following provision for compensation at 
the time of dismissal, which provision has been made the subject 
of special note in the application of the German national Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act : 


Compensation for Dismissal, Claim to. 
After having completed three years of service subsequent to 
their eighteenth year, officials, clerks and workmen of the businesses 
of the Foundation holding contracts terminable at notice have claim 
upon their Firm, which can be upheld at law, for compensation for 
loss of position, notice having been given by the Firm, provided 
the persons concerned have not become incapacitated from following 
their employment as per contract and have not rendered themselves 
= to the provisions of Article 791 of this Statute. 
his compensation consists in the continued payment of the 
fixed wage or salary last drawn by the person conceited te the space 
of the next half-year subsequent to leaving the Firm. 

For those persons who according to the Pension Statute have 
become entitled to a pension, the compensation shall not amount 
to less than the total amount of the pension claimable in the case 
of invalidity for a period equal to the fourth part of the service run, 
credited according to the provisions of the Pension Statute; the 
amount in excess of the income according to paragraph 2 above is 
immediately due. 

Whoever except under contract as an apprentice has entered a 


1 Article 79 deals with gross infringement of the contract, due to breach of duty, 
drunkenness, breach of honour, etc. . 
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business of the Foundation before completing his sixteenth year 
is entitled to the first-mentioned pension, if from no fault of his own 
he be dismissed after his eighteenth year. 

Compensation for dismissal is to be paid after six months’ service, 
if dismissal be not based on reasons attributable to the person con- 
cerned, but to closing down the Works in part, introduction of im- 

rovements into the Works, or similar measures of a technical nature. 
Gasueonsiion for dismissal in these cases consists in the continued 

yment of the last drawn fixed wage or salary for the sixth part 
of the time the person concerned has spent in the service of the Firm, 
but as a maximum up to the period of half a year. 

Whoever has once received compensation for dismissal is entitled 
in{the case of a re-engagement in a business of the Foundation to 
fresh compensation, on being discharged a second time, only after 
the completion of three new years of service, and until after con- 
clusion of the fifth new year of service only for that amount by 
which the new claim exceeds the former payment. 


On 1 April 1903 the compensation for dismissal was extended 
to those who have been in the service of the firm for at least 
six months and who are given notice of dismissal for internal 
working reasons. 

The total sums paid in this way in the last five years (includ- 
ing also wedding dowries to women commercial employees 
leaving voluntarily) were as follows : 


Year R. Mks. 


1924-1925 29,834 
1925-1926 46,579 
1926-1927 199,353 
1927-1928 24,165 
1928-1929 33,236 


This provision in the industrial relations programme of the 
Zeiss Works has a most important bearing upon the whole policy 
and practice of personnel management and procedure. Every 
supervisor realises that the dismissal of a member of the staff 
means additional operating expense, with a resulting decrease 
in net profits. This means that workers and employees are 
engaged with greater care than might be taken without this 
provision, and the tendency towards arbitrary dismissals is 
reduced. There is consequently a high degree of labour stability, 
a low labour turnover and a not unimportant influence upon the 
general quality of the personnel. 

The following tables, giving figures for the past five years 
of engagements and separations, confirm these observations on 
labour turnover and stability. 
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ENGAGEMENTS AND SEPARATIONS, 1924-1925 TO 1928-1929 
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Engagements 


Separations 


Business year 
Women 


Women 


"1924-1925 436 
1925-1926 
1926-1927 
1927-1928 
1928-1929 


ANALYSIS OF SEPARATIONS, BY CAUSES, 1924-1925 To 1928-1929 


Cause of separation 
Business year Group 


Volun- 


1924-1925 


1925-1926 


1926-1927 


1927-1928 


1928-1929 


~ 
om 


ont FO 


Hours of Work 


The principle and the actual practice of the eight-hour day 
At the beginning 
of that year the question: “Are you willing and do you trust 
yourself to accomplish in eight hours what hitherto you have 


were introduced into the Zeiss Works in 1900. 


achieved in nine hours ?” was put to the vote of the staff. 


As 


the result of an overwhelming affirmative vote a one-year trial 
was made, during which time production increased by about 4 
per cent. The eight-hour working day was therefore made per- 
manently effective on 1 April 1901. When in 1919 the eight-hour 


and 
vn 
n- 
n- | Total Men | | | Total 
on 797 161 205 366 
n, 889 237 217 454 
d 264 294 240 534 
tO 
1,031 180 291 
1,218 317 143 | 460 
d 
1 
0 
| Pension | Other 
Men 16 10 19 161 
Women 25 165 2 3 205 
90 104 14 22 237 
, Women 54 148 2 1 217 
| Men 133 104 16 36 294 
=e Women 119 118 _ 1 240 
| Men 26 118 15 15 180 
Women ll 95 1 _ lll 
| Men 60 218 20 12 317 
Women 22 lll _ 1 143 | 
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day became law in Germany, the Zeiss workers concluded that 
their position of advantage over other workers had ended, and 
accordingly asked for a further reduction in working hours. 
A 7%-hour day was introduced in September 1919, with rather 
unsatisfactory results. At the end of 1923, when the enforcement 
of the national eight-hour-day law was relaxed, the Zeiss Works 
returned to the 48-hour week. 

The following is the schedule included in the employment 
contract dated 1 October 1928 : 


The weekly working hours are fixed at 48 hours. 
‘ —, daily working hours, from 15 April to 14 October, are as 
ollows : 
Monday to | from 6.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. 
from 1.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturday from 6.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
From 15 October to 14 April: 
Monday to oe from 7 a.m. to 
from 2 p.m. to 
Saturday from 7 a.m. to 


HEALTH, SAFETY, AND WELFARE 


In an organisation in which generous and progressive provi- 
sion is made for the fundamental concepts of good industrial 
relations, it is to be expected that similarly progressive practices 
will be maintained for the health, education, safety, and general 
welfare of the workers. 

All applicants for employment in the Zeiss Works are 
subjected to a physical examination by local doctors recom- 
mended by the Personnel Department. The staff of the Per- 
sonnel Director includes a first-aid nurse, whose services are 
supplemented by a worker in each department specially trained 
in first aid. These are first-aid cabinets distributed at convenient 
points throughout the Works, and bulletin boards containing 
posters dealing with health and accident prevention. 

There is a special Accident Prevention Committee, composed 
of qualified workers within the Works Council, the activities of 
which are aided and co-ordinated by an engineer trained in 
accident prevention work. The factory is visited every four to 
six weeks by the State Factory Inspector, in addition to which 
frequent inspections are made by a trained man representing 
the Employers’ Co-operative Accident Insurance Company. The 
Zeiss firm is in the lowest accident rate class in this Company. 
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hat In addition to the highly organised apprentice training courses 
ind maintained by the Company and certain special courses designed 
irs, for the women staff, there is a large building known as the Volks- 


haus, located near the Optical Works and maintained by the 
Foundation, which provides means for general education. This 
building houses a library of 150,000 volumes, containing maga- 
zines and periodicals in nearly all languages, and has a large 
assembly hall accommodating about 1,600 persons. In addition to 
maintaining the Volkhaus for general community use the Founda- 
tion gives generous support to the University of Jena. 

Although it might be taken for granted, it is probably worth 
mentioning here that one of the fundamental policies of the 
Zeiss Works is the appointment of officials, employees, and 
workers without prejudice as to their parentage, religion, or 
political views ; and, further, the personal liberty of all members 
of the organisation is guaranteed outside of the service. 


CoNCLUSION 


There have at times been two reservations or criticisms made 
relative to the industrial relations policies and practices of the 
Zeiss Works. It has been said on the one hand that these policies 
and practices are possible because of the monopolistic character 
of the business ; and it has been stated on the other hand that, 
because of the special provisions made by Abbe, the Foundation 
is in the nature of a philanthropic institution. 

In contradiction to the first criticism it is fair to point out 
that the only possible monopolistic characteristic of such a 
business as the Zeiss Works is its standard of quality ; and it is 
equally fair to say that the standard of quality and the long 
period of success of the Organisation may in part be attributed 
to good relations between Management and workers. 

In contradiction to the second point of possible criticism, it 
may be pointed out that, instead of being actuated solely by 
humanitarian motives, Abbe realised first and foremost the 
necessity of conducting the business in accordance with sound 
economic principles. No better way of expressing his policy can 
be found than the following quotation from Article 40 of the 


Statute : 
In accordance with the duties ascribed to the Foundation, its 


business activity shall have for its object from an economic stand- 
point, not only the highest possible increase of the net profits or 
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working surpluses of its undertakings, but rather the increase of the 
economic total result which these undertakings are capable of provid- 
ing for everyone connected with them, the Foundation as ultimate 
employer included, with due consideration for their further continu- 


ance. 


Final evidence of the soundness of the entire system of work 
relationships in the Zeiss Works is the ability it has shown to 
survive the post-war conditions and to meet the tremendous 
changes which have taken place in Germany since the war, 
while conscientiously carrying out the original ideals of the 
organiser of the Foundation. Although the business as a whole 
has had to forgo the substantial additions to the surplus which 
characterised pre-war operations, it has maintained a sound 
financial structure, at the same time meeting the heavy burdens 
imposed by its advanced position in the field of industrial 
relations. 
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International Exchanges of Young 
Workers 


The old custom by which young workers, when their 
apprenticeship was finished, went to a foreign country and 
completed their knowledge of the customs of their trade has 
fallen very much into disuse as a result of the mechanisation of 
industry, and, in more recent years, of the restrictions imposed 
by many countries with a view to protecting their own labour 
markets. There are however still some occupations for which 
foreign travel is of considerable interest and sometimes even 
seems indispensable. The question has recently been under con- 
sideration by official international conferences and by various 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, which have pointed out 
the desirability of facilitating and encouraging international 
exchanges of young workers. Some international agreements 
to this effect have been concluded in the last few years ; others 
are in course of negotiation. The fact that several international 
trade union federations are at present engaged in a campaign 
in favour of this movement gives a special interest to the 
publication at this moment of a short study of the present state 
of the question, the existing agreements, and the terms on which 
other arrangements of the same kind seem most likely to be 
practicable. 


N BYGONE times it was a rule in many trades for the young 
worker, once in possession of the rudiments of his craft, to 
take the road; in this way, working now here now there for 
a number of years, he saw the world, completed his stock of 
knowledge, and familiarised himself with the various customs 
of his calling. Doubtless this practice was largely accounted 
for by the spirit of adventure and the liking for travel ; but it was 
undeniably of use to the worker, whom it enabled to gain pract- 
ical experience, and it certainly contributed towards the per- 
petual reflorescence of arts and crafts. Both masters and 
journeymen attached importance to the practice, which was 
often confirmed in the rules of the guilds. The guilds main- 
tained inns where the wandering journeyman would meet with 
a brotherly welcome and find assistance, board, and lodging, 
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and where the journeyman’s “ father” or “ mother” would tell 
him at which master’s work could be had. As a result of the 
progressive transformation of the guilds into associations of 
employers, the workers founded journeymen’s companies (the 
compagnonnages), one of the chief aims of which was to help 
wandering journeymen and enable them to pass from town to 
town. The practice of “tours” persisted throughout the cen- 
turies, and was common even in the nineteenth in spite of the 
deep changes that industrial transformation had wrought in the 
living conditions of the workers. With the introduction of 
machinery many handicrafts perished ; and the wanderings of 
workers were prompted more and more frequently not by a 
desire for improvement but by lack of work. However this may 
be, the institution of the “ viaticum ”, or assistance for a journey 
granted to travelling comrades, reappears in the rules of trade 
unions. Several international trade union federations have also 
taken care to maintain the institution and have provided in their 
rules for international reciprocity in the matter of assistance 
on journeys. * 

Under present working conditions, in very many trades 
journeys abroad for educational purposes do not appear necessary 
for the vocational training of young workers; in others, on 
the contrary, they still are indispensable. In the case of many 
commercial and bank employees, various classes of hotel and 
restaurant employees, and certain others, the utility of study 
visits abroad is self-evident. The most highly developed courses 
of vocational education are no substitute for a stay abroad as far 
as concerns practice in foreign languages and first-hand know- 
ledge of usages and customs, procedure, and tastes. Thus, before 
the war many youths—employees, technicians, manual workers— 
used to spend a few years abroad with a view to improving their 
qualifications in a particular trade.: The war interrupted these 
travels, and since it ended most countries have taken steps to 
restrict the admission of foreign workers. The measures 
adopted are of various kinds: some countries have contented 
themselves with restricting the admission of certain categories 
of workers whom they do not think they need, or with limiting 
the total number of admissions ; others have been led by the 


1 See, for example, the rules of the International Secretariat of Printers, the 
International Union of Federations of Workers in the Food and Drink Trades, 
the international secretariats of bookbinders, house painters, potters, etc. 
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chronic unemployment from which they are suffering, and by 
the need for finding work in the first place for their own work- 
ing population, to impose strict regulations on the employment 
of foreign workers, and to authorise such employment only if 
vacancies cannot be filled by their own nationals. Certain coun- 
tries, even, which regularly have recourse to foreign labour, 
control its introduction closely so as to limit it to the strictly 
necessary minimum. Whatever the form of these regulations 
the possibilities of moving from one country to another to seek 
a livelihood are considerably limited by them. 

In addition to putting difficulties in the way of the migration 
of workers in the strict sense, i.e. of persons leaving their country 
to seek a livelihood abroad, these measures have hampered the 
temporary emigration of young workers, who, although counting 
on a wage for their maintenance abroad, leave their own country 
not to settle down in another, but rather with a desire to extend 
their knowledge of their trade and of foreign languages. 

While recognising the need of protecting the national labour 
market against overwhelming competition by foreign workers, 
several countries have not lost sight of the advantages to voca- 
tional education of facilitating international movements of young 
workers. To this end they have concluded agreements—which 
will be considered later—mitigating in favour of young persons 
the legislative provisions restricting the employment of foreign 
workers. 

The Emigration and Immigration Conference held at Havana 
in 1928 and the Diplomatic Conference on the Treatment of 
Foreigners held in Paris in 1929 both dealt with this question. 
The Havana Conference, on the proposal of the French delega- 
tion, adopted a recommendation that “the States concerned, by 
means of agreements concluded directly between them, should 
facilitate the exchange of workers wishing to improve their know- 
ledge of the language or the industrial and commercial methods 
of another country.” At the Paris Conference a committee 
adopted a resolution recommending in particular that negotia- 
tions should be instituted with a view to “reducing as far as 
possible the restrictions which at present prevent the exchange 
of technical experts, employees, and workers constituting the 
skilled staff of undertakings, and which prevent practitioners 
or other persons from going abroad in order to complete their 
professional training.” 
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In recent years numerous employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions have also drawn attention to the need for facilitating 
exchanges of young workers. For instance, the Congress of the 
International Alliance of Hotelkeepers held in Paris in 1926 
' affirmed the necessity for youths intending to enter the hotel 
industry to make prolonged stays in the hotels of the principal 
countries so as to learn the languages in commonest use; and 
then called upon the Governments of the countries where the 
hotel industry is affiliated to the International Alliance to make 
an exception to the general measures for the protection of the 
labour market in favour of student hotel employees. At another 
Congress held in Rome in 1929, the Alliance, after noting with 
satisfaction that since the above-mentioned recommendation 
several international agreements had facilitated exchanges of 
student employees—in particular, the Franco-British agreement 
of 16 May 1928 and the Franco-German agreement of 13 August 
1928—instructed its Central Executive to make representations 
to the competent authorities for the greatest possible extension 
of these international agreements. The Alliance also recom- 
mended that in their respective countries the national organisa- 
tions concerned should guarantee to student employees from 
abroad the minimum wages attached to the posts held by them. 

Another employers’ association, the International Hotelkeep- 
ers’ Union, has also continuously taken an active interest in the 
matter. As a result of a general meeting held in Paris in 
October 1927 it called upon Governments to take steps for the 
simplification of exchanges of employees. 

Similarly, the International Association of Hotel and Rest- 
aurant Employees, whose headquarters are at Zurich, at a general 
meeting held in Geneva in 1927, appealed to the League of 
Nations, the International Labour Office, and Governments to 
facilitate the international movements of hotel employees, so that, 
while safeguarding the legitimate interests of national workers, 
vocational training might be suitably assured. 

The international conference of bookbinders held in Amster- 
dam in 1929 adopted the following resolution: “ The statutory 
provisions of the various countries relating to restrictions on 
the engagement of workers abroad are not in keeping with the 
requirements of young workers’ vocational education. It is the 
duty of the affiliated federations, as long as statutory provisions 
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so require, to take the requisite steps to enable young workers 
to work in the various countries.” 

In October 1929 the International Secretariat of Printers 
despatched a circular to all the affiliated national organisations 
requesting them to get into touch, as soon as possible and in 
the manner best suited to the special conditions in their respective 
countries, with the employers and authorities for the purpose 
of interesting them in the international exchange of young 
workers ; and to report the results of their representations to 
the Secretariat by a given date. The Secretariat has also requested 
the International Labour Office to study the question, which 
is on the agenda of the next international congress of printers, 
to be held in Amsterdam in September 1930. 


In the following pages it is proposed to give a short survey 
of recent international agreements which aim at facilitating the 
international exchange of young workers. 

Before considering the more general arrangements relating to 
employees, technical experts, and manual workers in industry 
and commerce, a brief reference may be made to arrangements 
relating to young agricultural workers. These arrangements 
usually aim at enabling young workers, most of whom come 
from the well-to-do peasant farmer class or are agricultural 
students, to undergo a period of practical training on a foreign 
farm. As a general rule these arrangements do not provide for 
money wages, but only stipulate that the student worker shall 
be boarded and lodged by his master, who is regarded as a kind 
of guardian rather than a mere employer. Of this kind is the 
arrangement concluded in 1923 between Czechoslovakia and 
Denmark, under which every year the farmers’ organisations in 
each of the two countries draw up lists of young workers desirous 
of spending some time in the other. The respective lists are 
communicated to the Ministry of Agriculture of the country in 
which the stay is to be made, and the Ministry, in agreement 
with the farmers’ organisations, chooses the farms to which the 
student workers will be allotted. Free visas are given, which are 
valid for six months and may be extended to twelve months. 
This arrangement, in which no quota is fixed, resulted between 
1924 and 1929 in the admission of about 100 young Czecho- 
Slovaks to Denmark as agricultural student workers, and of 
about 20 young Danes to Czechoslovakia. A like arrangement 
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has been in existence since 1925 between Denmark and Austria. 
From its entry into force until 1929 it benefited 38 young Austri- 
ans and two young Danes. Denmark has also concluded similar 
arrangements with nearly all other European countries. Every 
year 100 or 150 young foreign workers come to Danish farms 
and some 50 young Danish workers go to different countries. 
An active exchange of Austrian and Swiss agricultural student 
workers has been initiated as a result of collaboration between 
the Austrian Ministry of Agriculture and the Gitervermittlungs- 
stelle of the Swiss Peasants’ Federation at Brugg in the Canton 
of Aargau, the Ministry transmitting to the Federation each 
year a list of applicants drawn up by the Austrian agricultural 
associations. Finally, mention should be made of an arrange- 
ment concerning agricultural student workers concluded between 
the Austrian central organisations and the Austro-German Joint 
Association for Economic Relations (Deutsch-Oesterreichische 
Verkehrsgemeinschaft) at Munich. In this case placing is 
effected without the intervention of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Under the two last-mentioned arrangements, the student workers 
are entitled, in addition to board and lodging, to a modest money 
wage. 


Agreements relating to the exchange of young workers are 
of two types. The first type provides only for the admission 
by one of the signatory countries of student employees of the 
other. To this type belong the arrangements concluded by Great 
Britain with Belgium (June 1925), Estonia (November 1925), 
and Spain (July 1926). The second type provides for reciprocal 
admission ; it includes the Convention between Great Britain 
and Switzerland (1924), and the arrangements between Great 
Britain and France (16 May 1928) and France and Germany 
(13 August 1928). 

The arrangements concluded by Great Britain with Belgium, 
Estonia, and Spain, which have been mentioned first, authorise 
the admission to Great Britain, for the purpose of seeking employ- 
ment, of young workers less than 30 years old who wish to 
perfect their knowledge of the English language and to make 
themselves familiar with British commercial and industrial 
usages. All occupations are open to them, except those expressly 
reserved to national workers, subject to an employment permit 
to be obtained from the Ministry of Labour. As a general rule 
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the duration of employment is a year, but it may be extended 
in exceptional circumstances to eighteen months. The Anglo- 
Estonian agreement does not fix the number of admissions, but 
the Anglo-Spanish and Anglo-Belgian agreements limit to 150 
and 75 respectively the number of young workers who may be 
admitted annually to Great Britain. In addition the Anglo- 
Belgian agreement contains a clause limiting to 25 and 4 respect- 
ively the number of young workers who may be employed each 
year as student employees in the hotel industry and hairdressing. 
Numerically speaking, the results of these arrangements have 
been rather meagre ; so far about 30 young Belgians, 8 Spaniards, 
and a few Estonians have benefited by them. 

With regard to reciprocal arrangements, that concluded 
between Great Britain and Switzerland relates exclusively to 
hotel employees. Each party undertakes to admit up to 200 
student employees a year, subject to a monthly maximum of 20. 
The duration of employment may not exceed twelve months. 
The number of student employees admitted under this agreement 
has steadily increased since 1924, when it came into force. In 
1929 there were 91 Swiss workers in Great Britain and 80 British 
in Switzerland. 

The two most interesting arrangements, both technically and 
as regards their results, are those concluded by France with 
Great Britain and with Germany. The Franco-British arrange- 
ment provides for the admission for one year, or exceptionally 
eighteen months, of a maximum of 500 young workers not more 
than 30 years old, belonging to one of the following classes : 
hotel and restaurant employees, hairdressers, bank employees, 
sick nurses, and children’s nurses. A definite quota is specified 
for each class. The admission procedure varies according as 
the applicants have found employment beforehand or propose 
to look for it after their arrival in the other country. In the 
former case they apply to their own Ministry of Labour, giving 
all necessary particulars, especially the name and address of the 
undertaking in which they are to be employed. The application 
is transmitted to the Ministry of Labour of the other country, 
which issues the employment permit and forwards it to the 
person concerned through his own Ministry of Labour. On land- 
ing, the student employee is given a residential permit for twelve 
months. 

If the applicant has not found work beforehand, he must 
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obtain from the competent authority of his country a certificate 


stating that he intends to stay in the other country for purposes ° 


of study. On presenting this document when he arrives he is 
given a residential permit for two months, during which he may 
look for a situation. If he finds one, the Ministry of Labour 
grants him an employment permit entitling him to stay in the 
country for a year. Under this arrangement, in 1929 394 young 
French workers were admitted to Great Britain and 174 British 
to France. 

The Franco-German agreement, which prescribes the same 
maximum number and the same limit of age as the Franco- 
British agreement, does not specify occupations. The German 
authorities, however, have distributed the contingent for France 
as follows: 200 employees in the hotel and food industries, 
220 commercial or technical employees, 80 skilled workers. An 
interesting provision of the arrangement is that the exchange 
is not to depend on the state of the labour market. The employer 
must guarantee that as soon as a student employee is of normal 
service he shall be paid at the rates fixed by collective agrec- 
ment or at current rates. In any case the remuneration must 
correspond to the value of the services rendered. Applicants 
who can give the name of an employer make a detailed applica- 
tion to the competent authorities of their country, who forward 
it after scrutiny to the authorities of the country in which the 
stay is to be made. The latter authorities make sure that the 
employer is in agreement, and sanction the employment of the 
student employee for a year. Applicants who have not yet found 
an employer may also file an application, and the authorities 
of the country in which they wish to stay then try to place them. 
In 1929 194 hotel and restaurant employees, 227 commercial 
and technical employees, 32 skilled workers, and 5 domestic 
servants, or in all 458 young German workers, were placed in 
France under this arrangement. * 

Negotiations are in progress between several States for the 
conclusion of similar agreements. It is highly desirable that 


2 At the moment of going to press, information has been received that two 
administrative agreements, broadly on the same lines as the Franco-German 
agreement, have recently been concluded. The first, dated 27 May 1930, between 
Austria and France, has already been published ; it fixes at 75 the total number 
of student employees of either country to be admitted each year to the other. 
The second, concluded about the same time by the French Ministry of Labour 
and the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare, provides for an annual total 
of 100 student employees for each country. 
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they should become general, in the interests not only of the 
young workers themselves, but also of the employers and of 
industry at large. In some trades, in fact, restrictions on inter- 
national movements of workers have brought about a dearth 
of skilled labour. * 

It is important to distinguish clearly between the international 
exchange of young workers and the general problem of the im- 
migration of foreign labour. The primary aim of the immigrant, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is the livelihood to be obtained 
in the country he is entering; and he takes his place on the 
labour market and competes with the workers of that country. 
The object of the young worker considered here is to perfect his 
knowledge of his trade abroad ;_ hence his stay is strictly limited. 
His position is thus quite different from that of the ordinary 
immigrant; and it is this difference that is the origin of the 
principles on which the organisation of exchanges of young 
workers may be based, in particular if it is desired that they 
should not conflict with the policy of protecting the national 
labour market followed by several States. First and foremost 
the arrangements can be confined to persons who ask for admis- 
sion for the purpose of completing their vocational training. 
Although there is little likelihood of these exchanges of young 
workers spontaneously assuming such proportions as to be at 
all capable of disturbing the national labour markets, it is easy, 
if wished, to fix an annual maximum. In this connection it 
may be pointed out that agreements for reciprocal admission 
have this advantage over agreements for unilateral admission, 
that they deprive the numerical limit of importance, and make 
it possible to adopt a higher maximum, since each of the two 
labour markets concerned will itself experience a relief exactly 
equivalent to the influx of young foreign workers. It does not 
however appear advisable to stretch the principle of reciprocity 
to a strictly individual system of exchanges. This system, which 
is applied between some States, presents such practical difficulties 
that it has not been retained in any of the general arrangements 
referred to above, which have in fact been concluded for the 
very purpose of avoiding the procedure of exchanging one post 
against another. 


1 As regards the German hotel industry, see the article by GrOnraaver in 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, I1, No. 30, 1927, pp. 389-390. 
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With regard to the duration of these visits, it would appear 
useful to introduce some flexibility by providing for the possi- 
bility of extending the employment permits for a few months. 
if this is justified by special circumstances. 

As regards procedure, the success of exchanges largely 
depends on the promptness of administrative decisions. To this. 
end it would appear desirable that a single organisation in each 
country should be responsible for receiving and considering 
applications. Quick procedure is particularly necessary for 
seasonal industries such as hotel keeping. 

A point of capital importance is the equitable payment of 
the student employee’s services : in the first place because with- 
out this payment the projected stay would, in the majority of 
cases, not be practicable ; secondly, because payment of young 
foreign workers at less than the normal rates would be likely 
to lead to deplorable competition between them and workers 
of the country. This point has received special attention in the 
Franco-German agreement. 

The grant to young workers of help towards travelling 
expenses, either by the employers concerned or by trade unions, 


or by the State in the form of reductions on the price of railway 
tickets, would undoubtedly facilitate exchanges. This is also true 
of free visas and free residential permits, which are already 
provided for in several arrangements. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Conciliation Procedure in Soviet Russia' 


On 29 August 1928 the Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the Soviet Union promulgated 
an Order concerning conciliation procedure and the procedure before 
the courts in trade disputes. On 12 December 1928 this Order 
was completed by a number of Administrative Regulations * without. 
which it could not have been put into operation, so that it has really 
only been in force for not much over a year. After such a short 
period it is impossible to pass any final judgment on the new legisla- 
tion. But even at this stage it can be said that the reform of 29 August— 
12 December 1928 is extremely important, since it has restored the 
unity of Soviet law in a sphere in which it was threatening to col- 
lapse, and since it has also very largely met the need for simplification. 

Chapter, XVI of the Labour Cede of 30 October 1922 contained 
regulations concerning the procedure in trade disputes. It was pro- 
mulgated at a date when the U.S.S.R. did not formally exist, and 
therefore it belongs to the legislation of the R.S.F.S.R. Section V 
of the Order of 9 November 1922 *, however, states that the Labour 
Code is to apply, not only to the R.S.F.S.R., but also to all the auto- 
nomous Federated Republics. This statement at first sight appears 
strange. How can a law of one State (the R.S.F.S.R.) order the 
application of another of its own laws to States which are formally 
independent, as the Federated Republics were at that time ? Every- 
thing becomes clear when it is remembered that even at that date 
the Union existed de facto, and that the highest authorities of the 
R.S.F.S.R. were at the same time the authorities of this masked 
Union. > The Constitution of the Union of 6 July 1923 confirmed 
the fact that all Orders promulgated by the Russian Central Executive 
Committee applied, not only to the R.S.F.S.R., but also to the 
Federated Republics, and formed an essential part of the law of the 


1 This study has been contributed by N. S. Trmacuerr, Professor in the Berlin 
Scientific Institute and the Russian University at Prague, and formerly Professor 
of Law in the University of Petrograd. 

2 Collection of Laws of the U.S.S.R., 1928, No. 56, section 495. 

3 Regulations concerning disputes committees ; Regulations concerning con- 
ciliation boards and arbitration courts ; Regulations concerning revision procedure 
in conciliation questions (Jzvestia N.K.T., 1928, Nos. 51-52). 

4Collection of Laws of the R.S.F.S.R., 1922, No. 70, section 903. 

5 With reference to this masked Union, cf. the present author’s Grundziige 
des sowjetrussischen Staatsrechts, pp. 159 et seq. Mannheim, J. Bensheimer, 1925. 
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Union. Thus, the Labour Code is a part of the Union legislation, 
and not a compendium of similar laws of the Federated Republics. 

This being so, the Labour Code can be modified only by Union 
legislation. In practice, however, this conclusion has not been drawn, 
On the basis of section I, point R, of the Constitution of the Union, 
which states that only the “ principles of labour law” fall within 
the competence of Union legislation, the highest authorities of the 
Federated Republics have, from 1925 onwards, promulgated legisla- 
tion which alters the text of the Labour Code.! Such amendments 
~were made, for example, with regard to the settlement of trade 
-disputes, so that until 29 August 1928 the regulations on this point 
were no longer uniform. This lack of uniformity has been remedied 
-by the Order mentioned above. 

But the introduction of uniformity in the law was not the only 
aim of the Order of 29 August 1928. The text of the Labour Code 
and its original application had led to the conciliation bodies’ being 
overwhelmed with an incredible number of trifling cases. The con- 
sequence was, as the Labour Commissariat admits *, that the action 
of these bodies developed along undesirable lines in many respects : 
insufficient attention was given to the peculiarities of the various 
disputes ; the decisions given were often unfounded, or in contra- 
diction to established facts, and so on. A particularly serious fault 
was the cumbrous nature of the conciliation machinery. The Labour 
‘Code provided the possibility of several hearings of a dispute and, 


in practice, matters were made still worse by the multiplication of 
courts, boards, etc. As is shown in the articles by Professors Dogadov 
and Larin °, a dispute might in some cases wander round through 
24 different bodies in turn! The simplification of the procedure 
and the reduction of the number of bodies for dealing with disputes 
were therefore the main purpose of the new system of regulations 
for conciliation procedure. 


ORGANISATION 


According to the Order of 29 August 1928, the conciliation machin- 
ery consists of: (a) the disputes committees *; (b) the conciliation 
boards; (c) the arbitration courts. 


The Disputes Committees 


As a rule there is one disputes committee for each undertaking. 
‘There are, however, two exceptions to this rule. First, in the case 
of small undertakings, in which there are no committees of wage- 


1 E. DantLova, in Sovetskoje Pravo, 1928, No. 2. 

2 Circular of 2 March 1927. 

3 Docapov, in Trud, 1928, No. 12; Lartn, in Pravda, 1928, No. 25. 

*These committees are really called “joint assessment and disputes com- 
mittees”’. Since the powers of the committees with regard to assessment are 
of no interest in this connection, the committees are referred to throughout this 
article as “ disputes committees ”’. 
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earning and salaried employees, group disputes committees are 
formed in connection with the group committee of the corresponding 
trade union? (section 7, paragraph 2*). In the second place, in 
large establishments employing 1,000 or more workers and consisting 
of not less than three workshops with at least 150 workers in each, 
workshop disputes committees are formed (section 8, paragraph 1, 
and Regulations * of the Labour Commissariat of 12 July 1929). 

The Order does not state how many members the disputes com- 
mittee shall have; it merely demands that the representatives of 
the employers and of the workers shall be numerically equal. The 
workers’ representatives are not directly elected but are appointed 
by the committee of wage-earning and salaried employees, which, 
it will be remembered, acts as the local representative of the corre- 
sponding trade union. With regard to the representation of the 
employers, it should be noted that in the case of smaller undertakings, 
where the workers are represented by a group committee, the repre- 
sentation of the employers varies, because at each sitting of the 
committee the employer concerned in the dispute must be represented 
(seetion 7). 

In any given disputes committee the number of representatives 
of each party is fixed by agreement between the trade union and the 
employer (section 5 of the Regulations of 12 December 1928). The 
representatives of each party choose a chairman and a secretary 
who hold office alternately, the chairman and secretary belonging 
to different parties on each occasion (sections 6 and 7). 

Neither the Order nor the Regulations mention the period of 
office of the members of the disputes committee. In practice it is 
the same as the period of office of the corresponding committee of 
wage-earning and salaried employees ; they may, however, be removed 
from their office at an earlier date, either by the committee or by 
the higher officials of the trade union. 


The Conciliation Boards 


In contrast to the legislation of the majority of States, the con- 
ciliation boards in the U.S.S.R. are not permanent bodies but are 
set up to deal with each case as it arises, by agreement between the 
parties to the dispute (section 22, paragraph 1). 4 

The conciliation boards are in all cases attached to the organs 


‘of the Labour Commissariats. 5 They are set up at the Labour Com- 


1 The idea of group disputes committees is taken from the legislation of the 
Transcaucasian Republic (Regulations of 27 November 1922). The Ukrainian 
idea of central group committees was not adopted in the un fied legislation (Regula- 
tions of 12 April 1927). 

2 This and all later references not otherwise specified are to the Order of 
29 August 1928. 

3 Trud, 6 Aug. 1929. 

“Permanent conciliation boards in the Soviet Union existed only under Trans- 
caucasian legislation (Regulations of 22 December 1922). 

* Special peculiarities in the construction of the conciliation bodies for railway- 
men and seamen are ignored in this survey. 
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missariat of the U.S.S.R. when the dispute involves any undertaking 
which is managed by the Union and which at the same time is scheduled 
in a special list. In other cases they are set up at the Labour Com- 
missariats of the different Republics or their local sections (section 22, 
paragraphs 2 and 3). In exceptional cases they are set up at the 
Labour Commissariat of the Union even when the undertaking 
involved in the dispute does not appear on the above-mentioned 
list. This is so when extremely important questions are being dealt 
with, in particular wage rates or systems of payment. On the other 
hand, disputes which would normally fall within the competence 
of the Labour Commissariat of the Union may be settled by the 
Commissariats of the separate Republics if an agreement to this effect 
is arrived at between the management and the trade union (sections 
4-6 of the Regulations of 12 December 1928). 

The distribution of the conciliation boards between the Labour 
Commissariats of the Republics and their local sections depends 
on which of the two exercises authority over the undertaking in 
question. If the undertaking is directly under the Labour Com- 
missariat of a Republic, then that Commissariat is competent to 
deal with the dispute. If, on the other hand, the undertaking is con- 
trolled by a local authority, then the corresponding local section of 
the Labour Commmissariat is competent to set up the conciliation 
board. 

The board consists of a chairman appointed by the Labour Com- 
missariat or its organ and one representative of each party (section 24). 
The fixing of the number of representatives of the parties is one of 
the innovations of the Order of 29 August 1928; the corresponding 
Orders of the various Republics merely stated that there should 
be equal representation. As will be seen below, disputes can be brought 
before a conciliation board only when the trade union has stated 
that it is a party to the dispute ; consequently the workers’ repre- 
sentatives are not directly elected, but are appointed by the trade 
union. 

The Labour Commissariats and their organs are not free to appoint 
any chairman they please for the conciliation board. They must 
fix beforehand one person to be chairman of all conciliation boards 
that may be set up in connection with that particular body. 


The Arbitration Courts 


The arbitration courts are set up in connection with the same 
bodies as the conciliation boards (section 28, paragraph 2).1 It is, 
however, made more difficult to delegate a dispute to the lower author- 
ities (section 18 of the Regulations of 12 December 1928), in the 
way mentioned above for conciliation boards. 


1In practice attempts are frequently made to organise arbitration courts 
outside the Labour Commissariats (cf., for example, the Circular of the White 
Russian Commissariat of 15 March 1926). 
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The arbitration courts consist of one representative of each of 
the parties, with full powers, and a chairman who is appointed by 
agreement between the parties, or at their request is nominated by 
the organ of the Labour Commissariat (section 30, paragraph 1). 
In cases of compulsory arbitration (see below) the chairman is always 
nominated by the Labour Commissariat. 

The limitation of the number of representatives of the parties 
and the necessity for the nomination of a chairman in the case of 
compulsory arbitration are two further innovations of the Order of 
29 August 1928. In the older legislation it was merely stated that 
the representation of the two parties should be equal, and in every 
case the parties were allowed to appoint their chairman by agreement. 


CoMPETENCE 


In the question of competence, the legislation of the Soviet Union 
began with very wide provisions. Originally any dispute arising 
from the application of employment contracts or collective agreements 
could be submitted either to the conciliation bodies or to special 
sessions of the people’s courts (so-called “labour courts ”’), as the 
parties desired. There were indeed so many courts, boards, etc., 
that it was quite possible for a dispute that had already been settled 
to be brought up again and again. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the principle electa wna via non datur recursus ad alteram 
could gradually be applied. Since 1923, there have been a great 
number of Regulations and judicial decisions that have tried to bring 
some order into this matter. ! 

As was pointed out earlier in this article, the Order of 29 August 
1928 takes up a definite attitude on this question. It first of all states 
that only certain trade disputes fall within the competence of the 
disputes committees, namely, those arising out of a difference of 
opinion as to the application of laws or Regulations concerning labour, 
employment contracts, collective agreements, and works regulations 
(section 9, point B). Section 11 of the Order states that the disputes 
committees may not alter or supplement or terminate collective agree- 
ments unless this is expressly provided for in the agreement itself, 
and it also emphasises the fact that the disputes committees can only 
take action within the limits of existing legislation and may not deal 
with proposals for modifying it. The disputes committees have also 
certain powers of regulating working conditions *, but these need not 
be discussed here, although they are of importance in limiting the 
competence of the higher conciliation bodies. 


1 Particularly important in this connection are the Instructions of the Labour 
Commissariat of 20 May 1926, and its Circular of 2 March 1927. 

2 Section 10 gives a list of the questions with which the disputes committees 
are not competent to deal; the points referred to are chiefly concerned with the 
regulation of working conditions by these committees (see later in the text). 

3 Thus, for example, the disputes committees have to determine the standards 
of production, the normal percentage of rejections, and the methods of inspection. 
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After defining the general competence of the disputes committees 
as indicated above, the Order divides the disputes within their compe- 
tence into two groups. The first group includes disputes which are 
solely within the competence of the disputes committees, while the 
second group contains those which may be submitted either to the 
disputes committees or to the labour courts for hearing and settlement?, 
according to the wish of the workers.” Section 12 contains a list of 
fifteen points showing the questions belonging to the first group. 
According to section 13 this list can be extended to other questions by 
an agreement between the Labour Commissariat of the U.S.S.R., the 
Supreme Economic Council of the Union, and the Central Council of 
Trade Unions, in the case of undertakings which are under the control 
of the Union. A similar extension of the list can be made for other 
undertakings, by methods to be determined in detail by the legislation 
of the separate Republics. The list in section 12 contains questions 
whose solution requires an exact knowledge of the special conditions 
of work in the undertakings concerned. 

The competence of the workshop committees is limited, and the 
Regulations of 12 April 1929 contain a list of the questions that must 
be dealt with exclusively by the establishment disputes committees. 
When a workshop committee is competent to deal with a question, 
it must decide it on the same bases as the establishment committee. 
There is no appeal to the establishment committee.® 

The conciliation boards and arbitration courts are competent to 
deal with disputes only if the three following conditions are simul- 
taneously fulfilled : (a) the question at stake must refer to the modi- 
fication, extension, or interpretation of a collective agreement, or 
must have arisen out of a dispute concerning the competence of the 
disputes committees to regulate working conditions (sections 25, 32, 
and 35)4; (b) the trade union concerned must be taking part in the 
dispute ; (c) there must be an agreement to this effect between the 
parties to the dispute ; in the case of compulsory arbitration this must 
be replaced by a demand for arbitration from the party entitled to 
make such a demand. 

(a) As regards the first condition, the first part of the competence 
of the conciliation boards and arbitration courts could very easily be 
brought into harmony with the competence of the disputes committees 
it if were not for the provision referring to the interpretation of col- 
lective agreements. 

But for this provision, it could simply be said that the disputes 
committees had to take action in the interpretation of existing rules, 


1 These are mostly questions concerning wages and dismissal (cf. an article 
by B. Z. in the Ezenedelnik Sovetskoj Justicii, 1928, Nos. 40-41), and disputes 
relating to the imposition of disciplinary penalties (Trud, 1929, No. 40). 

2 The position of the opposing party is not defined, as was also the case in 
the former legislation. 

’ Except in cases where the workshop committees have power to regulate 
working conditions. 

‘Before the Order of 29 August 1928 came into force, an attempt at con- 
ciliation in the disputes committee was compulsory in many cases before the 
matter could be submitted to the higher conciliation bodies. 
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and the conciliation boards and arbitration courts had to settle differ- 
ences of opinion arising in the course of negotiations about the altera- 
tion of existing relations between the parties. Unfortunately the use 
of the word “interpretation’’, in defining the competence of the higher 
conciliation bodies, precludes such a simple distinction between their 
wers. 

* It may be thought that this means that in every case where a 
collective agreement (in contradistinction to a contract of employ- 
ment) has to be interpreted, the parties are free to apply to the concilia- 
tion board instead of to the disputes committee if they wish. Such 
an assumption would be in contradiction to the spirit of the new 
Order, which is based on the idea that the competence of the different 
conciliation bodies should be sharply delimited. To avoid this ap- 
parent contradiction. it seems best to take the phrase “interpretation 
of a collective agreement” in the sense given it in the Circular of the 
Labour Commissariat of 2 March 1927. It must then be concluded 
that the competence of the conciliation boards and arbitration courts 
(and not that of the disputes committees) covers disputes arising from 
conflicting interpretations of clauses of a collective agreement that 
are obscure or indefinite, and do not clearly express the wishes of the 
parties. 

It must be added that if a dispute as to the interpretation of an 
agreement cannot be settled by a disputes committee, it does not then 
come within the competence of a conciliation board. The wording 
of section 21 of the Order is quite clear : in such a case the only method 
left is to bring the dispute before the competent labour court. 

Since, however, with the exception of disputes concerning inter- 
pretation, the competence of the disputes committees is materially 
different from that of the conciliation boards and arbitration courts, 
it follows that under the Order of 29 August 1928 the two latter bodies 
are no longer competent to deal with disputes that have failed to reach 
a settlement in the disputes committees. 

The second part of the competence of the conciliation boards and 
arbitration courts covers disputes concerning the regulation of working 
conditions, in which the disputes committees do not apply conciliation 
procedure, but take definite decisions. According to section 21 of the 
Order, disputes of this kind can only be brought before the concilia- 
tion boards or the arbitration courts ; no recourse to the ordinary 
courts is allowed. ? 

(b) The second condition for the competence of the conciliation 
boards and arbitration courts is that the trade union concerned shall 
be taking part in the dispute. Purely individual disputes, or group 
disputes in which the trade union remains neutral, can therefore in no 
case come before the higher conciliation bodies. But any individual 
dispute may of course have a general importance ; and in such cases 
there is nothing to prevent the trade union from acting as representa- 
tive of the interests of the worker, and bringing the dispute before a 


* The question is left open of what happens if the parties do not agree to the 
method of conciliation. 
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conciliation board or an arbitration court.! The Labour Commissa- 
riat has however frequently given instructions that this possibility 
should only be taken advantage of with great circumspection. ? 

When a dispute concerns the modification, extension, or interpre- 
tation of a collective agreement, the conciliation boards and arbitra- 
tion courts must be formed exclusively from the parties who have 
signed the agreement in question (sections 26 and 31). This rule does 
not hold when a new agreement is being drawn up. 

(c) The third condition for the competence of the conciliation 
boards and arbitration courts is, as a rule, an agreement between the 
parties. * If a dispute is to be submitted to a conciliation board, the 
form of this agreement does not matter ; when the parties appeal to 
an arbitration court, the agreement must be in writing. 

In the case of compulsory arbitration, a demand by one party takes 
the place of the above agreement. Such a demand may be made 
whenever a State undertaking is concerned in the dispute. The 
demand may be made by either party. According to the text of the 
Labour Code, it may also be made by certain higher State authorities, 
but in practice no use is made of this provision, and it is not mentioned 
in the new Order. 

Up to this point it has been possible to deal with the competence 
of the conciliation boards and the arbitration courts together, since, 
as a rule, it is the same for both. There is, however, one point of differ- 
ence. An arbitration court can take action in disputes that have not 
been submitted to a conciliation board, and also in disputes that have 


not reached a settlement in the conciliation board (section 32). The 
conciliation board, on the contrary, cannot take action in a dispute 
that has already been submitted to an arbitration court. * The passing 
on ofa dispute from a conciliation board to an arbitration court is the 
only case under the new Order in which two different conciliation 
bodies are in turn competent to deal with the same matter. ® 


PROCEDURE 


The new Order and the Administrative Regulations contain very 
few particulars about the procedure of the conciliation bodies. They 
can however be supplemented by reference to actual practice. 


1 Cf. the symposium : “ Labour Disputes ”, edited by Stopan1, p. 35. Moscow, 
1925. (In Russian.) 

2 Circular of the Labour Commissariat of 20 May 1926. 

3 There have in practice been cases in which disputes have been submitted 
to the conciliation boards as a result of orders issued by the lower authorities 
of the Labour Commissariat (cf. the Circular of the Labour Commissariat of the 
Ukraine of 23 June 1925). 

*This follows from the fact that the arbitration court is bound to come to 
a decision. 

5 The practice of the last two years leads to the following conclusions: (@) 
that the parties very seldom make use of the possibility of passing over the con- 
ciliation boards, and (b) that on the other hand the conciliation boards rarely 
arrive at agreement, so that the dispute is generally passed on to the arbitration 
court. 
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(1) The only permanent bodies are the disputes committees. It 
is therefore only for them that there is any question how often they 
shall meet. According to the older legislation of the separate Repub- 
lics, these committees had to be convened once a week ? ; the Regula- 
tions of 12 December 1928, on the contrary, merely state (section 19) 
that any dispute brought before a disputes committee must be settled 
within a period of three days. 

(2) The only persons admitted to meetings of the disputes commit- 
tees, other than members, are the parties concerned and persons who 
are permanently authorised to attend (sections 20 and 23 of the 
Regulations concerning disputes committees). The meetings of the 
higher conciliation bodies are also closed to the public. ® 

(3) The procedure of the disputes committees is set in motion by 
petitions from the parties concerned in the dispute. In the case of 
demands by individual workers, the procedure cannot begin until 
direct negotiations with the management have broken down (section 18 
of the Regulations). 

In contrast to the earlier legislation, the procedure before the 
disputes committees must be instituted within a fixed period. This 
period is 15 days, one month, or three months, according to the nature 
of the question (section 15). The Order definitely states from what 
points these periods must be reckoned (section 16), and authorises 
the renewal, for adequate reasons *, of the periods specified. 5 

In the conciliation boards and the arbitration courts the first stage 
in the procedure is the constitution of the body in question. The Order 
does not lay down any fixed periods for their constitution. 

(4) The parties concerned must be informed of the date of the 
hearing (section 20 of the Regulations concerning disputes committees). 
In cases dealt with by the conciliation boards or arbitration courts, 
the parties are obliged to submit their demands in writing before the 
opening of the proceedings (section 20 of the Regulations concerning 
conciliation boards). 

(5) As arule, all the members of the board or court concerned must 
be present at the proceedings ; these persons, with the exception of 
the chairman of the conciliation board or the arbitration court, are 
at the same time representatives of the parties to the dispute. 

In the conciliation boards the representatives of the parties must 
be provided with written warrants certifying their full powers ; these 
warrants are examined by the chairman before the proceedings open. 


1Cf., for example, the Regulations of the R.S.F.S.R. of 3 November 1922. 

2 Under the legislation of the separate Republics the meetings of the disputes 
committees were public. 

3 This follows from the fact that there are lists of the persons entitled to attend 
these meetings. 

“Section 16 of the Regulations of 12 December 1928 contains a detailed list 
of these reasons. 

5On 4 August 1929 the Regulations on this subject were amended on some 
points by Order of the Central Executive Committee of the Union and the Council 
of People’s Commissaries (Trud, 4 Aug. 1929). The amendments refer only to ques- 
tions of detail and may be ignored here. 
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If the representative of one party fails to appear, the proceedings are 
abandoned and can only be continued after a new agreement has been 
arrived at between the parties (section 23). 

The same rule holds good in the arbitration courts, except in the 
ease of compulsory arbitration. Here, if the party who took the in- 
itiative fails to appear, the case is abandoned. If the other party fails 
to appear without valid reason, the matter can be settled in his 
absence. When there are valid reasons for his failure to appear, the 
preceedings can be adjourned to a later date. 


(6) Before a decision is taken the committee, board, or court 
must hear the opinions of the experts called in by the parties to the 
dispute (and in an arbitration court by the chairman as well). 


(7) In the disputes committees and the conciliation boards no 
decision is taken unless the parties are brought to an agreement 
(sections 18 and 27 (1)). The chairman of the conciliation board does 
not take part in the voting, but he guides the discussion in such a 
way as to bring the parties to an agreement to their mutual advantage 
and also in harmony with the law (section 27 (2)). 

In the arbitration court decisions are taken on the basis of an 
agreement between the parties whenever possible. If this cannot be 
achieved, then the decision is taken by the chairman, who has also 
the right to make proposals to the parties for a compromise (sections 
25 and 34 (1)). 


Tue LEGAL Force oF DECISIONS AND THEIR ANNULMENT 


From the very beginning Soviet legislation has been quite explicit 
as to the force of the decisions given by conciliation bodies. These 
decisions are final and there is no appeal against them. When a decision 
has been given by a conciliation body on a particular case this cannot 
be brought before another conciliation body or before the courts. A 
decision can be annulled only on account of some legal flaw and then 
only by the competent revising authority. The only body competent 
to annul a decision in this way is the Labour Commissariat, which 
may act on its own initiative or on a petition from one of the parties 
concerned. 

In practice, however, these rules have never been followed. As 
is shown by hundreds of decisions, instructions, and circulars issued 
by various authorities, cases that have been settled by a disputes 
committee have frequently been passed on to conciliation boards, 
arbitration courts, ordinary courts, or administrative authorities.’ 
A complete hierarchy of revising authorities has come into being 
within the Labour Commissariat. At the same time the persons 
concerned have always tried to reach the highest authority as quickly 
as possible and to avoid the intermediate authorities.* 

The Order of 29 August 1928 aims at thorough-going simplification 


1 Cf. the Circular of the Labour Commissariat of the R.S.F.S.R. of 21 March 1923. 
2 Cf. the explanation issued by the Labour Commissariat of the R.S.F.S.R- 
on 20 January 1923. 
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on these points. It repeats the old rule according to which the decisions 
of the conciliation boards are final and require no further confirmation 
(section 45 (1)). They are binding on the parties from the moment 
the agreement is signed ; this is done by the chairman and the secretary 
of a disputes committee, by all the members of a conciliation board, 
and by the chairman of an arbitration court (sections 19, 27 (8), 
and 84 (2)). 

These decisions are, however, final only in the same sense as in 
the legislation on judicial procedure of the Soviet Union? ; that is to 
say, they can be annulled by the revising authorities. The earlier 
legislation considered any defect either of form or of substance in a 
decision as a reason for its annulment. The new Order contains a re- 
miniscence of this older position, since in section 18 the decisions of the 
disputes committees are declared to be invalid if they sanction illegal 
actions on the part of the employer. The Order does not state, however, 
how such illegality is to be determined, in the absence of the conditions 
specified in section 38, which gives an exhaustive list of the reasons 
for annulling the decisions of the conciliation bodies. These include, 
apart from the usual cases in which the procedure has to be reopened ®, 
only the following points : (1) any essential infringement of the regula- 
tions concerning the members, competence, or procedure of the 
conciliation body; (2) any decision rendering working conditions 
less favourable than those fixed by law or by collective agreement. 
Other infringements of the material provisions of labour law are thus 
no longer reasons for annulment of decisions. 

In order to prevent attempts to make the procedure drag on indefi- 
nitely the Order states that for decisions by disputes committees the 
final revising authority is the local section of the Labour Commis- 
sariat, and for decisions of conciliation boards or arbitration courts 
it is that organ of the Labour Commissariat which is immediately 
superior to the section to which the conciliation board or arbitration 
court is attached (section 37). It follows that no appeal can be heard 
by more than two organs of the Labour Commissariat (sections 2 
and 5 of the Regulations concerning revision in concilation procedure). 
There are also cases in which the first revising authority is also the 
last (section 6 of the Regulations). The revising authorities of the 
Labour Commissariat are, however, subject to the general supervision 
of the Public Prosecutor, who may oppose their decisions, but only 
in the event of obvious illegality or serious injury to the interests 
of the State or of the workers (section 45). 

The new Order contains certain provisions concerning the revision 
procedure. Petitions for the annulment of a decision of a conciliation 
body or of similar measures taken by the Labour Commissariat must 
be submitted within fourteen days from the notification of the decision 
or measure in question (section 39).* In both cases the petitions come 


? On this legislation, cf. the symposium Das Recht Sowjetrusslands, pp. 476 
et seq. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1925. 

2 Discovery of new facts, falsification of the documents on which the decision 
is based, or miscarriage of justice. 

% Under the former legislation this period was three months. 
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before the revising authority of first instance (section 11 of the Regula- 
tions concerning revision procedure). The new decision must be taken 
within a week. In cases of special difficulty this period may be extended 
(section 17 of the Regulations). 

The Labour Commissariat, however, can also introduce the revision 
procedure on its own initiative within three months from the date 
of the decision of the conciliation body concerned (section 41). 4 
In certain cases this period may be renewed (section 13 of the Regula- 
tions concerning revision procedure). 

The lodging of a petition for the annulment of a decision does not 
interfere with the execution of the decision; the Labour Commis- 
sariat can however order the suspension of its execution (section 43). 

When the Labour Commissariat takes decisions in the matter of 
revision it must give a detailed statement of its reasons (section 19 
of the Regulations). Its decisions are communicated to the persons 
concerned in writing (section 21 of the Regulations). 

When a decision of a disputes committee is annulled, the Labour 
Commissariat can order the case to be reheard by the same committee 
or it may hand it over to a labour court (section 42). ? When a decision 
of a conciliation board or an arbitration court is annulled, the parties 
have the right to have recourse to the conciliation procedure over 


again. 
EXECUTION OF DECISIONS 


Under the former legislation every decision of a conciliation body 


had to be submitted to the competent organ of the Labour Commis- 
sariat for its legality to be verified. ? The decision was then transmit- 
ted to a labour court, which ordered its execution. 

_ The Order of 29 August 1928 puts an end to this intervention by 
the labour ceurts, and makes the decisions of the Labour Commis- 
sariat directly executory (section 46). Application to the courts is 
necessary only when the payments to be made to the workers are not 
definitely fixed (section 47). 

There are at present special rules for cases in which the decision 
is unfavourable to the workers. The employer is then entitled to take 
certain action which would be prohibited in other circumstances, 
e.g. to retain part of the worker’s wages. If such action is not sufficient 
(as is the case, for instance, if the worker is no longer employed in 
the undertaking), the employer can institute proceedings in the labour 
court, which is then bound by the decision of the conciliation body. 
In some cases he must apply to the trade union, which can then bring 
the pressure of trade union discipline to bear on the worker. 


1 In the former legislation no time limit was specified for the rights of the Labour 
Commissariat on this point. 

2 The Ukrainian legislation left the parties free to decide which procedure 
was to be followed at this stage. 

’ This naturally involved (at least for the lower revising authority) the aban- 
donment of the right of annulment by revision procedure. 

4 Cf. “Principles of Labour Legislation in the U.S.S.R.” (in Russian), edited 
by W. Scumipt, p. 623. Moscow, 1929. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Aspects of Agriculture in Kenya 


In September 1929 the Governor of Kenya appointed an Agri- 
cultural Commission under the Chairmanship of Sir Daniel Hall, 
Chief Scientific Adviser to the British Ministry of Agriculture, to 
consider the agricultural progress and organisation of the colony. 
The report of the Commission has recently been published’; its prin- 
cipal findings in so far as they relate to labour problems are sum- 
marised below. 

Most of the recommendations of the Commission relate to the 
improvement of agriculture generally. At the same time, however, 
the Commission found itself obliged to consider some of the fundamental 
questions of race relationships due to the economic interdependence 
of Europeans and natives in this tropical country of European settle- 
ment, where the native population exceeds 24% millions, the Asiatic 
population 40,000 and the European population 12,000. 2 


KENYA AND WHITE LABOUR 


At the present time Kenya is a country of native labour, the 
so-called European estates being generally large estates under European 
ownership and management, worked by native labour. Schemes 
have been for some time under consideration, and have to a certain 
extent been put into effect, to attract to the colony agriculturists 
who, while still dependent on native labour, would settle on smaller 
estates in certain defined areas. The Agricultural Commission 
expresses its approval of the principle of Closer Settlement, as these 
schemes have been called. At the same time it considers that there 
is pressing need for the introduction of more British agricultural 
labour into the colony, quite apart from the immediate problem of 
settlement. It is thought that a considerable amount of good material 
can be drawn from Great Britain if better facilities for emigration 
are provided, and suitable prospects of employment and advancement 
held out. The Commission does not share the fears that have been 
expressed that thereby a poor white population may be created. 
Indeed, it considers that labour of this kind will eventually provide 
a valuable source of future settlers under a Closer Settlement scheme. 
It is necessary, however, that some organisation should be set up 
both to focus the openings for employment in Kenya and to institute 


1 COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF KENYA: Report of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, October 1929. Nairobi, Govt. Printer, 1929. 54 pp. 

2 In 1929 the number of European occupying owners was 2,035. This figure 
is an indication of, but should not be interpreted to mean, the number of Europeans 
on the land, since companies employing several Europeans may be registered as a 
single occupier. 
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the necessary enquiries into the credentials of the applicants in Britain. 
The Commission therefore recommends that the Government should 


institute a specific enquiry into this subject. 


NatTivE Lasour 


The Agricultural Commission did not find it necessary to examine 
closely the question of native labour in European employment, in 
view of the very full report of the 1927 Labour Commission.! Never- 
theless, it made certain comments on the possible future of native 
labour in the colony. It considers that the time must be anticipated 
when, with the increase of European cultivation and the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the native reserves, native labour will be less 
abundant. Economy in the employment of native labour is there- 
fore incumbent upon all settlers. This economy can be effected by 
increased mechanisation and by the education of the native to greater 
efficiency. As long as labour is low priced, there is always a tendency 
to employ it wastefully, but the Commission received ample evidence 
that the native employed upon a European plantation can be led 
to become a very efficient worker. 

The Commission does not hold that the employment of natives 
on European estates is adverse to their advancement in their reserves. 
Evidence was forthcoming that the native employed upon a European 
estate receives a practical training in improved agricultural methods 
which he puts to use on his return to his own land. In addition, 
he obtains more varied and nutritive diet, his standard of living is 
raised, and his physique improved. 


NaTIVE AGRICULTURE 


An important chapter in the report is devoted to native agri- 
culture. 

By far the most important question affecting native agriculture 
is held to be the almost universal habit of keeping live stock, not for 
production or income, but as tokens of wealth. In many areas vegeta- 
tion is being eaten right down to the roots, and the process of erosion 
encouraged, by stock kept less as a source of milk and meat than as 
money wherewith wives can be purchased and the owner can support 
his dignity. This process, it is held, will in the end deprive the native 
peoples of much of their means of sustenance, and it is necessary to 
take in hand at once the reduction in the numbers of live stock. 

In one case, the Kamba reserve, the Commission considers that 
a compulsory reduction of live stock must be carried out if the tribe 
is to be preserved. Before such action can be taken, however, it will 
be necessary to establish a meat factory to deal with the stock des- 
troyed. This factory would be essentially a temporary expedient, 
necessary as a means of effecting the rapid reduction in the number 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 4, April 1928, pp. 565-571. 
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of stock now kept. The ultimate solution, however, is to be found 
in the education of the natives to eat meat. It is held that if the natives 
only consumed meat at the rate of a few ounces per head per week, 
their physical condition would be accordingly improved, and the over- 
stocking problem would disappear. 

At the same time it is recognised that it is difficult to deal with 
a native psychology so foreign to European modes of thought. The 
habit of raising cattle and goats as a form of social competition does 
in itself provide a purpose for existence, and the Commission recognises 
fully the danger of interfering with the customs of the native, lest 
such interference should destroy his interest in life, and with it his 
will to live. In the case under consideration, however, it is held 
that the risk must be taken. It is suggested that one step might be 
taken to meet the native psychology by the minting of a special 
coinage with which the meat factory would pay for the stock forcibly 
expropriated. This coinage might consist of large pieces, bearing 
the image of a bull, and smaller pieces with the image of a goat. 
They should be perforated with four holes, so that they could be 
strung together for purposes of display. It is suggested that by 
their means the transition from cattle as currency in the purchase 
of wives to cattle as saleable assets might be facilitated. 

In the case of another tribe, the Kikuyu, it is evidently felt that 
the natives are definitely capable of considerable agricultural progress. 
Evidence was received that the area under cultivation by the tribe 
has increased of late years, and that cultivation is improving. Wheat 
and European vegetables are being developed. It is suggested that 
in this area native cultivation is in a condition to be helped by the 
introduction of light modern machinery. It is considered that seed 
distribution and the tendency to grow European vegetables should 
be encouraged, but that much would appear to depend upon the 
creation of a system of land tenure, which will in practice allow of 
continued individual occupation. At the same time, even with 
regard to the Kikuyu, the Commission is of opinion that the reduction 
of uneconomic stock is necessary. It especially stresses the need 
of an educational campaign against the useless and uneconomic 
goat, and thinks it probable that compulsory measures will have 
to be taken to reduce their numbers. 


NaTIvE CoFFEE GROWING 


The Commission examined the question whether the natives 
should be allowed to cultivate coffee in the reserves. It recognises 
that the native, seeing, and perhaps working on, European coffee 
plantations, thinks of growing coffee, and probably forms an exaggerated 
idea of the profits attaching thereto. Yet, for good reasons, the Ad- 
ministration has discouraged the growth of coffee, and in a few cases, 
where bushes have been planted, the owner has been induced to 
remove them. The situation is thus unsatisfactory, because the 
administrators have no legislative sanction to prevent the growth 
of coffee in the reserves, and the natives, who are in practice debarred 
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from growing coffee, have a grievance in that they know it is per- 
mitted to Africans in adjacent territories. The Commission recognises 
the force of the arguments which have been adduced against the 
growing of coffee by natives on account of the risks of disease and 
thefts, but it also appreciates the apparent injustice of regulations 
which would appear to set up a racial discrimination. There may 
or will be, it is held, natives able to find the resources required to 
carry on a coffee plantation on the European scale and by European 
methods. Discrimination, therefore, should be exercised not so much 
against coffee growing by natives as against coffee growing in little 
scattered plots, over which control is impracticable. The Commission 
considers that the situation might best be met by the imposition of 
a considerable licence fee for the growing of coffee. If a minimum 
fee of £10 per annum were imposed, the planting of small areas of 
coffee would be deterred, while at the same time no racial discrimina- 
tion would have been effected. The Commission further recommends 
that the licence should not be automatically granted on payment 
of the fee, but only after the applicant has satisfied the Department 
of Agriculture as to his bona fides and has deposited a plan of the pro- 
posed plantation with details of arrangements for curing, and that 
sale of the produce should take place only through a specified channel. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Commission expresses itself as satisfied that the improvement 
of native agriculture is closely bound up with the general problem 
of improving the physique, the health, and the education of the natives. 
It follows, therefore, that the advancement of the native in agri- 
culture, as in other respects, is but a part of the work of administrative 
officers, on whom rests the responsibility for the well-being of the 


natives. The Commission considers, therefore, that unification of 


services is necessary, and that agricultural officers should be seconded 
for service in the native reserves and attached as advisers to the 
native commissioners. 

The Commission also draws attention to the necessity of carefully 
training the native instructors who act as assistants to the agri- 
cultural officers. With regard to the education of the ordinary native, 
it expresses the hope that the Education Department will maintain 
its pressure for the inclusion of some manual instruction in cultivation 
in the curriculum of the mission schools. It considers that no schools. 
that are not provided with land for such a purpose should receive 
grants from the Government. 

In regard to marketing, the Commission draws attention to the 
advantages of co-operative marketing societies. It recommends that 
careful experiments be undertaken in this direction in some particular 
district. 

Finally, the Commission draws attention to the importance for 
native agriculture of the extension and improvement of feeder roads 
to the railway, and the provision and conservation of water supplies. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Situation of the Bulgarian Working 
Classes in 1928 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


According to a report ! recently published by the Labour Section 
of the Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Labour, the 
number of undertakings covered by labour legislation was 134,580 
at the end of 1928. These undertakings employed 195,278 persons, 
who were distributed as follows : 


Number of persons employed 
Branch of activity Number of 
undertakings 


Men Women Total 


Industry 4,931 61,754 36,160 97,914 
Handicrafts 33,049 48,159 4,442 52,601 
Commerce 18,035 2,414 20,449 


Others 22,074 2,240 24,314 


150,022 195,278 


The industrial undertakings, although the least numerous, em- 
ployed more than half the total number of persons concerned (50.6 
per cent.); handicraft undertakings, 26.6 per cent.; commercial 
undertakings, 10.4 per cent.; and other undertakings, 12.4 per cent. 
Women workers were proportionately most numerous in industry, 
where they represented about 37 per cent. of the total number of 
persons employed in industry, and 18 per cent. of the number employed 
in all branches together. 

The following table shows the distribution of industrial undertakings 
according to the number of persons they employed : 


1 Archiv za stopanska i sotsialna politika, No. 5, 1929. 
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Industrial undertakings 
Number of persons employed 


Number | Per cent. 


1,332 
1,781 
505 
464 
454 
191 
119 
85 


4,931 


It is to be remarked that about quarter of the industrial under- 
takings (1,332) employed no one, the heads working alone or with 
members of their families. These undertakings and those emploiyng 
from 1 to 4 workers constitute what is considered small-scale industry 
in Bulgaria; they amounted to 3,113 (63.1 per cent. of all industrial 
undertakings). Medium industry (5 to 19 workers) consisted of 969 
undertakings (19.7 per cent.) and large-scale industry (20 workers or 
more) of 849 undertakings (17.2 per cent.), most of which benefited 
by the special scheme set up for the protection and encouragement 
of national industry. 


The distribution by age-groups of the 97,914 persons employed 
in industry was as follows: under 14 years (official age of entry), 27 ; 
14 to 18 years, 18,190; 18 to 60 years, 78,584; over 60 years, 1,113. 


WAGES 


The wage rates in industry were as follows at the end of 1928 : 


Nominal daily wage rate Women 


Unpaid 278 

Leva 
Up to 15 693 
15- 30 4,179 
80- 45 7,958 
45- 60 138,071 
60- 80 17,029 
80-100 10,506 
100 and over 7,052 


Total 60,776 


Among men, the largest group (17,039) consisted of those receiv- 
ing from 60 to 80 leva per day, whilst among women the largest 
group (13,456) consisted of those receiving from 30 to 45 leva per day. 

In handicrafts wages were still lower. In the largest wage group 
the rates varied from 30 to 45 leva for men (9,806) and from 15 to 
30 leva for women (1,354). While 39.1 per cent. of the workers in 
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industry received a wage higher than 60 leva per day, the corre- 
sponding percentage for handicraft workers was only 21.5 per cent. 

In commercial undertakings low and medium wages were almost 
the same as in industry. The percentage earning more than 60 leva 
per day, on the contrary, was higher than in industry, being almost 
half the total. This is due to the fact that this category includes 
employees with high salaries. 

The level of wages in relation to the cost of living has fallen 
considerably since the war. The index number of earnings, from 
100 in 1910 (average money earnings 2.12 leva), rose to 2,264 in 1928 
{average money earnings 48 leva), whereas the official cost-of-living 
index rose from 100 to 3,848 in the same period. In other words, 
real wages fell from 100 in 1910 to 58.08 in 1928. 


SocrtaL INSURANCE 


According to another report of the Labour Section dealing with 
the operations of the Social Insurance Fund, the number of insured 
persons at the end of 1928 was 217,760, who were distributed as follows : 


Number of insured persons 
Branch of activity 


Men Women Total 


Industry 68,813 43,611 112,424 
Handicrafts 50,582 5,381 55,963 
Commerce 20,453 2,953 23,406 


Others 23,646 2,321 25,967 


Total 163,494 54,266 217,760 


The Social Insurance Act applies not only to workers and employees 
in private undertakings, but also to persons employed by public 
institutions, members of the liberal professions, and various categories 
not covered by the labour laws and not under the control of the 
Labour Section, which explains the difference between the figure 
given for the number of insured at the end of 1928 and the number 
of employed persons recorded at the same period. 

During 1928, the Social Insurance Fund dealt with 38,162 cases, 
including 34,158 cases of sickness, and paid out in cash benefit a 
total of 13,704,628 leva, including 11,191,133 for sickness benefit. 
The general expenditure on doctors’ fees, drugs, hospital treatment, 
prosthetic and orthopaedic treatment and appliances, etc., amounted 
to 24,110,367 leva for sickness insurance and 1,173,270 leva for accident 
insurance. The total expenditure, including cash benefit, for both 
branches of insurance together, amounted to 38,988,263 leva, or an 
average of about 1,022 leva per insured person entitled to benefit 
for sickness, accident, or death. 


STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 
countries. The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 
where possible. In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment 
insurance laws. For countries for which no such data are available 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. 


Saar Territory: Bericht des Statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes. 
Table I contains for the first time a new series showing the number of unem- 
ployed registered by the employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germany Australia Belgium 


Trade Unemployment insurance 
‘Tendo unionists unionists societies 


Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
Number ecnt. Number 


° 
3 


393,749 
395,202 
410,481 
442,312 
498.604 
634,790 
922,681 
1,004,787 
1,076.441 
995,972 
926,831 
895,542 
892,247 


308,699 
315,739 
322,824 
315,150 
319,489 
351,947 
389,278 
501,950 
593,380 
576,153 
553,098 
552,318 
577,983 


WR DANN ANIM 
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SHS 


Srownws Pes 


12,119 
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which latest 4,570,854 432,464 
percentages 
are based 


The sign * signifies “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


(end of 
1929 Ju 
Ju 
Au 
Se 
Oc 
Ne 
De 
1930 Ja 
| Fe 
Ma 
Ap 
Ma 
Ju 
Numbe 
which 
percer 
are ba 
| 
Dat 
Date ‘(end of m 
Wholly Partially | 
4 month) Per | unemployed unemployed — 
a Per Per J 
1929 June 2,559 11,196 | 
f July 4,037 16,452 | 26 De 
a Aug. 3,200 15,614 | 25 1930 Ja 
Sept. 3.492 16,714 | 26 Ja 
Oct. 3,261 13,930 | 22 Ma 
Nov. 6,895 13,176 | 2.1) 
4 Dec. 15.761 | 29,309 | 4.6 ‘iP 
} 1930 Jan. | 22,542 | | 25,782 | 4.0 a 
Feb. | 16,085 | | 31.222 | 49 
: March | 14.030 | 28,469 | 4.5 
if April | 13,715 36,605 | 5.8 
May 38,761 | 6.1 Numbe: 
f June | which 
. percent 
q | | are bas 
Number on 
a 639,161 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Denmark 


Trade union 


ployment funds 


Per 
cent. 


18,581 


142,972 aw 


Hungary Italy 
Trade unionists 
unemployed Number of unem- 


Christian ployed registered 
(Budapest) | 


Wholly 
unem- 
ployed 


ome 


1,341,818 | 11. | 329/291 


1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 


229 
| Austria Canada Po Estonia ‘United Stats | Finland | France 

Compulso Trade N 
unem- of ployed 
(od of month)| Number unem- | ployed | Percen- | unem- in 
unemployed|Number) per | Number ployed |remaining| tage ployed | receipt 
in receipt | UBM | cent. = regis- | on live | unem- |registered| of 
of benefit | Ployed employed tered | register | ployed benefit 
1929 June 110,266 5,723 | 2.9 27,398 8,876 1,110 9 1,157 394 
July 104,399 | 6,003/ 3.0| 26,621 9,007 780 9 1,188 399 
Aug. 101,845 7,159 | 3.5 25,164 8,958 609 9 1,859 403 
Sept. 104,947 7,654 | 3.7 24,175 9,296 902 10 2,710 385 
Oct. 125,850 | 12,716 | 6.0 28,194 10,664 3,065 11 4,997 396 
Nov. 167,487 | 19,832 | 9.3 36,302 13,146 5,288 12 9,495 577 
Dec, 226,567 | 24,289 (11.4 62,563 16,198 6,116 16 8,716 817 
1930 Jan. 273,197 | 22,795 |10.8 55,876 19,282 5,608 20 12,696 1,484 
| Feb. 284,543 | 24,175 /11.5 59,363 21,153 4,580 22 11,545 1,683 
March 239,094 | 22,912 |10.8 47,109 20,376 3,575 21 10,062 1,630 
April 192,477 | | 9.0 33,471 18,371 2.227 21 7,824 1,203 
May 27,966" 16,232 20 4,747 913 
June 24,807' 14,975 20' _ 1,019 
Number on | | 
which latest 
percentages 206,326 282,456 . 270,000 * 
are based | 
Great Britain and. Worthera Irland 
| Compulsory insurance 
Date 
| Wholly | Temporary 
(mdofmonth)| unemployed stoeppags 
=) | = Partially 
Per Per | 
Per Per |Number|N unem- unem- 
| Number | | cent. 
| 1929 June 884,549 | 7.4 | 279,108 | 2.4 787 | 13,921; 9.5 | | 193,325} 10,970 
at. 1 July 881,189 74 296,318 | 2.5 801 | 13,964; 9.3 e e 201,868) 13,503 
1 Aug. 918,550 7.7 280,332 | 2.4 833 | 14,007| 9.5 | 21,834) 7.8 | 216,666) 19,650 
Sept. 937,795 7.9 | 265,627 | 2.2 783 | 13,922) 9.5 e 228,831) 16,835 
f Oct. 992,769 8.2 | 261,711 | 2.2 967 | 14,215| 9.7 e iad 297,382) 17,793 
H Nov. 1,061,618 8.8 | 263,987 | 2.2 1,033 | 15,910 | 10.3 | 26,186/ 9.2 | 332,833) 19,694 
| Dec, 1,071,849 8.9 272,371 | 2.2 1,107 | 19,181 | 13.0 ad oe 408,748 | 21,349 : 
| 1930 Jan, 1,183,974 9.8 336,474 | 2.8 1,161 | 21,533 | 14.5 | 31,592 | 11.1) 466.231) 23,185 
| | Feb. 1,211,262 | 10.0 371,840 | 3.1 1,120 | 21,309 | 14.8 ” » 456,628 | 26,674 
| March 1,284,231 | 10.6 | 409,785 | 3.4 983 | 21.016 | 14.6 385,432 28,026 
j April 1,309,014 | 10.8 451,506 | 3.8 906 | 20,139 | 13.7 | 26.027} 9.2 | 372,236) 24,305 
June 21,887 
Which latest 
= percentages 12,094,000 7,705 124,178 284,382 e 
are based 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Norway New Zealand Netherlands Poland 


Extracti 
Trade unionists Trade Unemployment pens d ee Manu- 
(10 unions) unionists insurance facturing | a¢cturing 
societies industries | 'dustries 
Wholly Vartiall 
Por oy Per | unemployed unemployed, 
ployed | Per| Num- 


11.3 


a 

bo 


> 


201,116 


which latest 873,201 
percentages 
are based 


Palestine Russia Switzerland} Czechoslovakia 


Unemploy-| Trade union 
Esti- Number |x umber ioni ment funds | insurance funds |} 


mated unem- Numbe 
number Ploved nempioyea] 
ed unemployed! ioyed 

n 
t 


Wholly | Partially) o¢ bene 
1.0 


Per 
cent. 


$9 to bo 


DUO 


Number ‘on 

which latest 179,372 

percentages 
are based 


2 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures exist ’”’. The sign — signifies “ figares not yet received ” 


2380 
Latvia | | 
Date 
Date Number af 
unem- {end 
(end ot | | 
remaining 
month) on _live 
register 
1929 June 1,236 9¥,708| 186 1929 Jun 
July} 1,205 89,639) 17.7) July 
Aug. 1,008 82,297) 15.7) Aug 
Sept.| 1,582 70,055) 13.2) Sept 
Oct. 4,204 84,060) 15.3 Oct. 
Nov.| 8,479 | 94.890) 175) Nov 
Dec. 8,134 94,601 | 18.5) Dee. 
1930 Jan. 9,203 | 108,812) 24.9) Jan. 
Feb, 8,825 | 120,058) 28.4, Feb. 
Mar. 6,494 120.844 | 28.9) Mare 
April| 3,683 113,594! 26,9) Apri 
May 1,421 104,469) 24.2) May 
| | 
Number on) Yumber o 
431,889 late 
figures ar 
based 
Th 
Date umber 
month) ploy 
regi. 
| | 
i 
1929 June | 3,450 5.849 |1.448,000 3,762 | | 
k July 2,700 | 3,909/1,310,600 | 3,238 7,652 
a Aug. 2,700 | 3,714|1,264,000 | 3,398 | 5,790 
f Sept. 2,500 | 5,171|1,241,600 | 3,990 6,755 
Oct. 2.300 | 5,481 /1,272.200 | 5,025 4,739 
Nov. 2,300 | 6,958/1,293,200 | 6,408 5,026 
a Dec. 2,250 | 6,866/1,315,900 | 10,515 5,663 
% 1930 Jan. 2.850 | 12,622/1,254.800 | 11,307 8,508 
1 Feb. 3,200 | 15,588 |1,168,500 | 11,949 9,437 co: 
March| 2,900 | 13,023}1,153,5007} 8,882 9.739 | 
F April 3,400 | 13,412 «on 7,522 2.052 on 
i May 2,850 | 25,096, — 7,362 8,704 in 
| 
342,019 301,538 1,054,241 Sa 
| cor 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


| Germany’ | Canada’ | Estonia’ | United States | Great Britain 


| Number employed 
Average in 1924 = 100 
Membership 


of sickness | Number | Number (employed in) nciuding: | Excluding: 
funds on (employed in/¢™mployedon| = manu- ding 
1 Jan. 1925| «- 26=100 1 Jan. 1927 facturing 
1 =100 industries Persons directly 
involved in 
trade disputes 


Japan (Switzerland 


» The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
| and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of the 
cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and: methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. A note on the new 
series for the Saar Territory is given below. 


Saar Territory : Bericht des Statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes. 


The table contains for the first time index numbers of the cost of living, food, 
clothing, heating and lighting, and rent for the Saar Territory. The method of 


compilation of these index numbers is the same as that adopted by the German 
Federal Office of Statistics. 


231 
| | 
ng of Number | Number 
nes employed jemployed in 
vs in 1926 | March 1925 
iy month) = 100 =100 
| 
Per | | 
cent,| 
18.6) ae 112.7 124.7 | 124.3 98.8 | e * 91.7 113.2 
117) July | 112.5 127.8 119.2 98.2 107.8 108.1 91.4 * 
15.7) Aug. | 112.3 126.8 114.7 98.6 107.6 108.0 91.0 * 
13. Sept. 111.7 125.6 112.3 99.3 107.6 108.0 91.7 113.1 
153 Oct. 110.8 124.6 110.8 98.3 91.0 
175) Nov. | 108.1 119.1 110.3 94.8 91.2 
185) Dec. | 101.8 111.2 106.7 91.9 106.4 106.8 90.2 110.5 
24,3 990 Jan. 100.0 111.6 106.9 90.2 104.7 105.1 88.7 * 
RA, Feb. 98.9 110.2 109.2 90.3 104.2 104.5 87.8 * 
28.9) March| 100.8 107.8 112.3 89.8 103.9 104.0 86.9 111.3 
26.9| Aprl | 103.7 111.4 114.7 89.1 103.2 103.0 86.8 * 
May 115.6 116.5 87.7 103.1 102-2 * 
on June _ 85.5 101.9 102.1 — 
89 ‘hich latest 976,224 39,131 3,239,024 843,876 220,819 
figures are 
"| 
red 
017 
790 
‘739 
026 
663 
508 
437 
739 | 
052 
704 | 
991 | 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


Ger- | Aus- | Aus-| Bel | Baul- | canada China 
many | tralia | tria | &*¥ garia 2 3 ‘ 


Towns and 
localities 


1929 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. . 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1930 Jan. 
Feb, 
March 
April 
May 
June 


21921 =100. *1926=100. *March 1928=100. ‘*1927=100. 1913 = 499- 
* Quarterly averages. 7 1911-1913 = 100. yee 
The sign * signifies “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 


232 
Cc Den- | Dan- E 
ees Count 
Towns and San- Dan- 
localit 
1929 June | 132 | 153 * | 411 | 213 | 2987 | 99 | 111 | 102] * 142 | 149 _— 
July | 131 | 154 * | 412 | 216 | 3008 | 99 | 111 | 104 | 173 | 141 | 149 
Aug. | 131 | 154 | 149 | 113 | 221 | 2867 | 101 | 112 | 109| * 141 | 150 1929 ee 
Sept. | 131 | 154 * | 113 | 225 | 2838 | 101 | 114 | 110; * 143 | 150 @~ 
Oct. | 130 | 154 * 113 | 229 | 2866 | 101 | 112 | 113 | 172 | 141 | 150 As 
Nov. | 130 | 153 | 149 | 113 | 229 | 2864 | 102 | 112 | 109| * 141 | 151 0 
j Dec. | 129 | 153 * | 413 | 228 | 2827 | 102 | 115 | 108; * 141 | 150 Ne 
1930 Jan. | 129 | 152 * 113 | 226 | 2803 | 102 | 105 | 108 | 170 | 140 | 150 | oe 
Feb, | 129 | 150 — | 112 | 238 | 2774 | 102 | 102 | 109| * 138 | 150 Le Je 
March} 129 | 149 * 111 | 232 | 2626 | 102 | 103 | 112] * 136 | 150 Pa 
April | 129 | 147 ® 111 | 226 | 2530 | 101 | 106 | 122| 167 | 135 | 149 | ie 
May 129 | 147 — | 111 | 224 | 2460 | 100 | 108 | 112 ° 135 | 148 | a : 
June | — | 148 * 113 | 224 | 2421 | 100; — | 111 * 135 | 147 | ie 
Es- |United| Great Hun- Dutch | Irish 
Country |tonia/| States France Brit- |Greece| gary | India| Indies | Free | Italy - > 
ain 5 | State | counts 
| 
Towns and | Tal- ‘ Buda-| Bom- Java and , : = 
| 32 | 21 | Pai | ca | 106 | 109 tan) Ris 84 
1929 June | 119 | 170 | 1215 | * 161 | 131 | 120 | 147 | 154 | * | 544 | 127 | 136 —- 
July | 121 * |1223| *¢ 163 | 131 | 119 | 148 | 155 | 174 | 542 | 127 | 135 i Je 
Aug. | 117 ¢ | 4232] 555 | 164 | 129 | 117 | 149 | 157 | * | 537 | 117 | 135 oo 
Sept. | 115 * |1230] * 165 | 127 | 113 | 149 | 159 | * | 540 | 110 | 130 a 
Oct. | 114 * | 1236] * 167 | 127 | 113 | 149 | 162 | 179 | 545 | 107 | 127 Se 
F- Nov. | 111 * | 1228 | 565 | 167 | 128 | 112 | 150 | 165 | * | 546 | 107 | 126 Oe 
Dec. | 109 | 171 | 1207] * 166 | 126 | 113 | 150 | 168 | * | 549 | 109 | 125 No 
1930 Jan. | 109 * | 1181] * 164 | 124 | 112 | 143 | 168 | 179 | 549 | 109 | 123 De 
Feb. | 109 * | 1165 | 565 | 161 | 119 | 111 | 145 | 168 | * | 543 | 106 | 120 80 Jar 
March} 108 * | 1154] * 157 | 115 | 111 | 142 | 160 | * | 538 | 106 | 121 “~ 
April | 107 * | 1134] * 155 | 111 | 110 | 141 | 153 | 168 | 534 | 101 | 118 Ma 
May | 103 * |1115] 593 | 154] — | 107 | 141] — | * | 529] 99] — poe 
June | — | — | 1108) * | 155] — | 105 441) — * | —| — J] Me 
Country | uum | Nor- | 72" | tutte | Peru | Po- | | |Swe-| Swit. | 
burg | way | lands land | den | land | slovakia Country 
: burg dam saw Slavonia localitie 
q | 864 | 179 | * | 169 | 171 | 123 | 4240} 229 | 621 | 169| 161 | 744 | 1822 189 Jun, 
4 | 873 | 180 | * * | 171 | 123 | 4240] 232 | 621 | * | 161 | 761 | 1807 Jul 
| 884 | 182 | 161 | * | 172 | 123 | 4240| 231 | 617| * | 162] 751 | 1802 pn 
4 | 898 | 180 | * | 167 | 168 | 123 | 4240} 236 | 615 |170| 163 | 735 | — Sept 
4 906 | 180 | * * 167 | 124 | 4237; — | 618] * | 163 | 734| — Oct 
909 | 180 | 161 | * | 167 | 125 | 4240| 218 | 622 | * | 162 | 735 | — Nov, 
912 | 179 | * | 167 | 166 | 126 | 4250| 219 | 624 | 167| 162 | 737 | — 
ig s96 | 178 | * * | 168 | 121 | 4250| 221 | 621 | * | 161 | 745 | — 90 Jan, 
894 | 177 | 159 | * | 167 | 118 | 4250| 224 616 | * | 160 | 741 | — Feb 
| 883 | 176 | * | 163 | 165 | 117 | 4240| 221 | 612 |165| 159 | — Mar, 
4 881 | 175| * * | 166 | 117 | 4230} — | 608 | * | 158] 727) — 
867 | 175 | 159 | * | 165 | 115 | 4226) — | * | 158 | 726 | — May 
874 | — * | 162 | 163] 1146) — | — | — | — len 
1921 = 
q 


| 
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TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


Aus- | Aus- | Bel- Bul- . Den- 
gium garia Canada Chile China 


Poland 


100, *1926=100. *March 1928=100. *1927=100. $1913=100. *1923— 100. 
*1921-1925 = 100. 
The sign * signifies “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received’. 


233 
South G 
Towns San- Ma- | Barce- 
_| | 9 | | 30 ‘Vienn| 59 | 12 | 60 | | 100 | cairo | jarce 
9 localities 
~ “ June | 118 | 154 | 161 | 124 | 208 | 3010 | 98 | 123/ 102 | * | 139 | 179 | 175 
+ July 116 | 156 | 160 | 123 | 212 | 3034 99 | 123} 104 | 149 | 140 | 177 173 
0 Aug. 115 | 155 | 161 | 124 | 220 | 2884 | 104 | 126 | 110 * 139 | 178 171 
1 Sept. | 114 | 154 | 162 | 122 | 225 | 2849 | 104 | 132] 112 * 141 | 178 172 
+ Oct. 113 | 154 | 165 | 122 | 229 | 2873 | 103 | 127] 117] 146 | 139 | 179 | 173 
Nov. | 112 | 153 | 164 | 122 | 229 | 2866 | 104 | 127 111 . 141 | 181 173 
0 Dec. 112 | 152 | 155 | 122 | 227 | 2830 | 105 | 134 | 109 * 139 | 181 175 
| 
“ 1930 Jan. 112 | 150 | 153 | 123 | 224 | 2805 | 107 | 112 | 110 | 145] 139 | 182 | 176 
> | Feb. 111 | 148 | 151 | 120 | 221 | 2777 | 106 | 104 | 112 * 138 | 182 | 177 
rf | March} 111 | 145 | 154 119 | 212 | 2628 | 105 | 107 | 116 . 137 | 186 176 
7 | April | 113 | 143 | 150 118 | 204 | 2533 | 101 | 112 | 118 | 140] 135 | — =_ 
| May 113 | 142 | 150 | 117 | 201 | 2462 | 101 | 116 | 115 . Sw in 
am June — | 143 | 149 | 121 | 201 | 2422 | 100 | — | 114 * 133 | — ons 
es Es- | United | Fin- Great Hun- India Dutch — Italy | Japan Lat- 
tonia | | land Franc? | Britain | Gree} gary® Indies*| cinte pan) via 
Towns and | Tal- Buda- | Bom-| Java and 
localities | + onl | 51 | 21 | Paris | 630 | 106 | pest | bay | Wadura | 105 | Mian roxy Rigs 
29 June | 130 | 151 | 1103 | 624 | 149 | 129 | 144 | 153 * 542 | 204 | 175 
July | 134 | 155 | 1116 | 606 | 153 | 136| 127 | 145 | 153 166 538 | 203 | 172 
Aug. | 127 | 156 | 1181 | 606 | 154 | 133 | 124 | 146] 156 * 528 | 197 | 163 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.? Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 
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* Quarterly averages. 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


86 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Togoland. 

Arrété du 11 septembre 1929 modifiant l’arrété du 23 juin 1928 déterminant 
les conditions d’application du décret du 14 décembre 1927 portant réglementation 
des établissements dangereux, insalubres et incommodes dans le territoire du 
Togo. (J.O. du Togo, 1929, No. 142, p. 615.) 

Arrété du 16 septembre 1929 fixant la quotité et la composition de la ration 
alimentaire des travailleurs indigenes employés sur les chantiers des Travaux 
Neufs. No. 506. (J.O. du Togo, 1929, No. 142, p. 616.) 

Arrété du 16 septembre 1929 déterminant les conditions d’emploi de la main- 
d’ceuvre et du personnel indigéne sur les chantiers des Travaux Neufs du chemin 
de fer. No. 507. (J.0O. du Togo, 1929, No. 142, p. 617.) 

Arrété du 16 novembre 1929 créant un bureau du travail. No. 648. (J.O. du 
Togo, 1929, No. 146, p. 674.) 

Arrété No. 649 créant un emploi d’inspecteur de la main-d’ceuvre. Du 16 no- 
vembre 1929. (J.O. du Togo, 1929, No. 146, p. 674.) 


153 


* 1913 — 100. 
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*1927 = 100. 
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1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale); L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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Arrété No. 652 complétant l’arrété du 16 septembre 1929 déterminant les condi- 
tions d’emploi de la main-d’ceuvre et du personnel indigéne sur les chantiers des 
Travaux Neufs. Du 20 novembre 1929. (J.O. du Togo, 1929, No. 146, p. 675.) 

Arrété du 27 novembre 1929 rapportant celui du 16 septembre 1929 et fixant 
la quotité, le taux et la composition de la ration alimentaire des indigénes employés 
sur les chantiers des Travaux Neufs du chemin de fer. (J.O. du Togo, 1929, No. 147, 
p. 704.) 

* Arrété du 20 décembre 1929 complétant l’arrété du 19 mai 1928 portant 
réglementation en matiére de travail indigéne au Togo. (J.O. du Togo, 1930, No. 148, 
p. 30.) 


Trans-Jordan. 

Abolition of Slavery Law 1929. Dated 3 February 1929. (Trans-Jordan Legis- 
lation, 1929.) 

Passport Law 1929. Dated 4 May 1929. (Trans-Jordan Legislation, 1929.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Bulgaria. 
Konsularvertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reich und Bulgarien. Vom 4. Juni 
1929. (R.G.BL., II, 1930, No. 18, p. 763.) 


Germany-Turkey. 

Konsularvertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und der Tiirkischen Republik 
Vom 28. Mai 1929. 

Tirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Almanya Devleti arasinda Konsolosluk mukavele- 
names. 28 Mayis 1929. 

(R.G.BL., II, 1930, No. 18, p. 748.) 


Turkey-United States of America. 
Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Amerika Miittehit Devletleri arasinda ticaret ve seyri- 
sefain muahedenamesi. 1 tesrinievvel 1929. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1477, p. 8855.) 
[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Republic of Turkey and 
the United States of America. Dated 1 October 1929.] 


ARGENTINA 


* Decreto sobre prorroga de la aplicacién de la ley 11.544 (jornada de 8 horas) 
para determinados gremios. 

[Decree to postpone the application of Act No. 11544 (of 12 September 1929 
respecting the eight-hour day) in certain trades. (No date.)] 


AUSTRALIA 

Western Australia. 

An Act to amend section 44b of the Workers’ Homes Act, 1911-1928. (19 Geo.V, 
No. XLVI.) No. 2 of 1929. Assented to 15 April 1929. 

An Act relating to advances to the Workers’ Homes Board under the provisions 
of the Commonwealth Housing Act, 1927-1928. (20 Geo. V, No. II.) No. 4 of 1929. 
Assented to 7 October 1929. 

An Act to continue the operations of the Industries Assistance Act, 1915. (20 
Geo. V, No. IV.) No. 6 of 1929. Assented to 7 October 1929. 

An Act to amend the Pearling Act, 1912-1924. (20 Geo. V, No. XI.) No. 13 of 
1929. Assented to 30 October 1929. 

An Act relating to advances by the Industries Assistance Board. (20 Geo. V, 
No. XVIII.) No. 20 of 1929. Assented to 27 November 1929. 

An Act to amend the law relating to co-operative trading and the registration 
of co-operative companies. (20 Geo. V, No. XXVI.) No. 28 of 1929. Assented to 
11 December 1929. 
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* An Act to amend the Miner’s Phthisis Act, 1922. (20 Geo. V, No. XX XVIIL.) 
No. 39 of 1929. Assented to 31 December 1929. 

An Act to amend section twenty-eight of the Education Act, 1928, so as to 
provide for the reclassification of teachers, their salaries and allowances, once at 
least in every five years. (20 Geo. V, No. XLII.) No. 43 of 1929. Assented to 
31 December 1929. 


CHILE 


Decreto numero 2.045 — Substituye los articulos 28, 29, 30, 31 y 34 del Regla- 
mento de la ley nimero 4.054, relacionados con las libretas de los obreros afectos a 
dicha ley de seguro obligatorio. 31 de Octubre de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1930, 
No. 15618, p. 1115.) 

ree No. 2045, to substitute new provisions for sections 28, 29, 30, 31 and 34 
of the Regulations under Act No. 4054 respecting insurance books for workers liable 
to insurance under the said Act. Dated 31 October 1929.] 


FRANCE 
Algeria. 

Arrété du 18 novembre 1929 modifiant celui du 25 avril 1929 relatif 4 l’organisa- 
tion du Service de l’Artisanat indigéne. (J.O. de Algérie, 1929, No. 48, p. 567.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 


New Caledonia. 
Arrété No. 915 réglementant la circulation de nuit des immigrants javanais 
et indochinois. Du 6 septembre 1929. (J.O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1929, No. 


3513, p. 727.) 


Reunion. 
Arrété No. 1306 promulguant a la Réunion le décret du 17 octobre 1929 rendant 

applicables aux navires ayant leur port d’attache dans les colonies et territoires a 

sous mandat les dispositions de la loi du 17 décembre 1926 portant code discipli- dj 

naire et pénal de la marine marchande. Du 3 décembre 1929. (Journal et Bulletin ; 


de la Réunion, 1929, No. 50, p. 710.) 


INDIA 


Notification No. M.-1055 (1).—In exercise of the powers conferred by section ; 
29 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 (IV of 1923) : amendments in the Indian Coal 
Mines Regulations, 1926. Dated 13 May 1929. (Gazette of India, 1929, No. 20, Y 
Part I, p. 734.) 

Notification No. M.-1055 (2).—In exercise of the powers conferred by section 
29 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 (IV of 1923) : amendment in the Indian Metal- 4 
liferous Mines Regulations, 1926. Dated 13 May 1929. (Gazette of India, 1929, 4 
No. 20, Part I, p. 735.) i 


JAMAICA 


A Law to amend the Pensions Law, 1904 (Law 24 of 1904). No. 4 of 1929. j 
Assented to 15 May 1929. (Laws of Jamaica, 1929.) 3 

A Law to amend the Reformatories and Industrial Schools Law, 1881 (Law ' 
34 of 1881). No. 8 of 1929. Assented to 15 May 1929. (Laws of Jamaica, 1929.) 


* Dahir du 16 décembre 1929 (14 rejeb 1348) portant institution, en zone 
francaise de I’Empire chérifien, de conseils de prud’hommes. (Bulletin Officiel, 
1929, No. 896, p. 2930.) 
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NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The Mining Proclamation, 1912. (As amended by Proclamation No. 24 of 1915; 
by the Mining Amendment Ordinance, 1924; by the Mining Titles Ordinance, 
1927 ; and by the Mining (Amendment) Ordinance, 1929.) No. 5 of 1912. (Mining 
Laws of the British Empire, etc., Vol. XII, Northern Rhodesia, p. 28.) 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Sao Tomé and Principe. 

Diploma Legislativo no. 58, de 13 de Dezembro de 1929, regulando as condigées 
gerais de exploracao de industrias e estabelecimentos insalubres, incomodos, peri- 
gosos ou toxicos. (Boletim Oficial, 1929, No. 51, p. 466.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 58 to regulate the general conditions for the carrying 
on of unhealthy, obnoxious, dangerous and noxious trades and establishments. 
Dated 13 December 1929.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne. 
* Gesetz betr. die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 25. November 1929. (Title 
in : W.S.M., 1930, 2. Heft, p. 81.) 


Ticino. 

* Legge circa il contributo dello Stato alle casse di assicurazione contro la disoc- 
cupazione. 25 novembre 1929. (Title in: W.S.M., 1930, 2. Heft, p. 82.) 

[Act concerning the State contribution to the unemployment insurance funds. 
Dated 25 November 1929.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


TERRITORIES UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Vorschriften iiber die Dienstwohnungen der Staatsbeamten im Saargebiet. 
Vom 5. Februar 1930, Nr. 182.) (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 15, p. 159.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zu den Vorschriften tiber die Dienstwohnungen der 
Staatsbeamten im Saargebiet. Vom 5. Februar 1930. Nr. 183. (Amtsblatt des 
Saargebietes, 1930, No. 15, p. 163.) 

Verordnung betreffend Anderung des Vierten Buches der Reichsversicherungs- 
ordnung. Vom 28. Marz 1930. Nr. 193. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 15, 
p. 171.) 

Verordnung betreffend Anderungen des Versicherungsgesetzes fiir Angestellte. 
Vom 28. Mirz 1930. Nr. 194. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 15, p. 171.) 

Verordnung betreffend Anderiungen des Preussischen Knappschaftsgesetzes 
v. 17.6.12. Vom 28. Marz 1930. Nr. 195. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 15, 
p. 172.) 

Erlass betreffend Verwendung der reichsknappschaftlichen Zulagen gemiss 
§ 33 der Abrede zwischen der Deutschen Regierung und der Regierungskommission 
des Saargebietes iiber die Angelegenheiten der Sozialversicherung des Saargebietes 
vom 13. Oktober 1927 (Amtsblatt, S. 237). Vom 28. Marz 1930. Nr. 196. (Amtsblatt 
des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 15, p. 179.) 

Polizeiverordnung (Oberpolizeiliche Vorschrift) betreffend den Schutz der in 
gewerblichen Anlagen beschaftigten Arbeiter gegen Gefahren fiir Leben und Gesund- 
heit. Vom 29. Mirz 1930. Nr. 197. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 15, 
p. 180.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung betr. die Beschaftigung Erwerbs- 
loser. Vom 7. April 1930. Nr. 203. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 16, 
p. 208.) 
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Verordnung betr. Zustindigkeitsgrenze der Gewerbe- und Kaufmannsgerichte. 
Vom 15. April 1930. Nr. 202. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 16, p. 207.) 

Verordnung iiber die Héchstsitze in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 15. April 
1930. Nr. 204. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 16, p. 209.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Cameroons. 
Arrété relatif aux modalités d’application au Cameroun des dispositions du 
décret du 9 octobre 1907 portant réglement pour les appareils & vapeur fonction- 
nant & terre. Du 20 février 1930. (J.O. du Cameroun, 1930, No. 234, p. 151.) 


French Togoland. 


Addendum 4a l’arrété No. 507 du 16 septembre 1929 déterminant les conditions 
d’emploi de la main-d’ceuvre et du personnel indigéne sur les chantiers des Travaux. 
Neufs du chemin de fer. Du 5 mars 1930. (J.O. du Togo, 1930, No. 153, p. 164.) 


Palestine. 

Order by the High Commissioner under the Immigration Ordinances, 1925- 
1928 [defining the class of persons of independent means]. Dated 2 April 1930. 
(Official Gazette of Palestine, 1930, No. 257, p. 279.) 


Syria. 

Arrété No. 1724 du 2 janvier 1930 portant modification de article 10 de l’arrété 
No. 1600 du 19 novembre 1929 réglementant la profession de guide pour le tou- 
risme. (El-Acima, 1930, No. 1, p. 1.) 


INTERNATIONAL 

Finland-Portugal. 

Suomen-Portugalin kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimus. 8 piivini maaliskuuta 
1930. 

Handels- och sjéfartsférdrag mellan Finland och Portugal. Den 8 mars 1930. 

Convention de commerce et de navigation entre la Finlande et le Portugal. 
Du 8 mars 1930. 

(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 143, p. 521; Finlands Férfattnings- 
samling, 1930, No. 143, p. 521.) ; 


ALBANIA 


Ligjé mbi ndryshimin e neneve 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14 té ligjés sé rrugave me 
daté 8 Fruer 1929. 22 Prill 1930. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 1930, No. 28, p. 2.) ; 
[Act to amend sections 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 14 of the Roads Act of 8 February 
1929. (Compulsory labour by inhabitants of the country.) Dated 20 April 1930.] 


ARGENTINA 


* Decreto Reglamentario: Ley 11.544 Jornada de 8 Horas para empleados 
y obreros de todo el pais. Sancionada por el Poder Ejecutivo con fecha 13 de 
Marzo de 1930. ; 

[Decree issuing administrative regulations under Act No. 11544 (of 12 Sep- 
tember 1929) respecting the eight-hour day for salaried and wage-earning enghges 
throughout the country. Dated 13 March 1930.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 
Proclamation under the Navigation Act 1912-1926 : Survey of ships. Exemp- 
tion of ships holding passenger certificates issued in Italy. Dated 14 March 1930. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1980, No. 21, p. 455.) _ 
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Western Australia. 
An Act to amend the Public Service Appeal Board Act, 1920. (20 Geo. V, 
No. XXXVII.). No. 1 of 1980. Assented to 6 January 1930. 

An Act to amend the Public Service Act, 1904. (20 Geo. V, No. XLIII.) No. 2 
of 1930. Assented to 6 January 1930. 

i tion in pursuance of section 11 of “The Miner’s Phthisis Act, 1922”, 
| in addition to the Regulations published in the Government Gazette of 4 September 
I 1925. Dated 1 April 1930. (Government Gazette of W. A., 1930, No. 16, p. 1008.) 
[Regulation 9: Scale of compensation.] 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 12. Mirz 
1930, betreffend eine Abanderung der Allgemeinen Bergpolizeiverordnung. 
ij (B.G.BI1., 1930, 24. Stiick, No. 78, p. 449.) 
) Verordnung des Bundesministers fir Unterricht im Einvernehmen mit den 
j Bundesministern fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft und fiir Handel und Verkehr 
vom 24, April 1930 zur Durchfiihrung des Bundesgesetzes vom 25. Februar 1930, 
B.G.Bl. Nr. 64, iiber die Vornahme einer Betriebszihlung (2. Betriebszaihlungs- 
Verordnung). (B.G.Bl., 1930, 39. Stiick, No. 137, p. 615.) 


BARBADOS 


An Act to amend the Merchant Shipping Act, 1898 (1898-2). No. 4 of 1930. 
Assented to 28 February 1930. (Supplement to Official Gazette, 21 April 1930, 
No. 32.) 


BELGIUM 


* Arrété royal prescrivant les mesures spéciales & observer dans l'industrie 
de la fabrication de la colle et de la gélatine et dans les ateliers de triage de chif- 
fons. Du 22 février 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 61, p. 921.) 

Arrété royal du 1° mars 1930, concernant: Primes allouées aux acquéreurs 
dune habitation & bon marché (achat ou construction). — Revenus a4 prendre 
en considération, pour les demandes introduites en 1930, en vue de déterminer 
la condition de personne peu aisée. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 67, p. 1034.) 

Arrété royal organique du 3 mars 1930, concernant: Conseil supérieur de 
V’éducation populaire. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 95, p. 1668.) 

Arrété royal du 4 mars 1930, concernant : Etablissements classés comme dan- 
gereux, insalubres ou incommodes. — Fabrique d’eaux gazeuses. — Modification 
de rubrique. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 72, p. 1153.) 

Arrété royal du 4 mars 1930, concernant : Etablissements classés comme dan- 
gereux, insalubres ou incommodes. — Adjonction de rubrique. (Moniteur belge, 
1930, No. 72, p. 1153.) 

*Arrété royal prescrivant des conditions spéciales au travail de l’émaillage 4 
chaud du fer et de la fonte. Du 4 mars 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 81, p. 1361.) 

Arrété royal du 4 mars 1930, concernant: Primes allouées par l’Etat pour 
encourager l’acquisition d’habitations & bon marché par les personnes de la classe 
peu aisée. Extention du bénéfice de la prime 4 la vente des appartements. — 
Conditions. 

Arrété royal du 2 avril 1930, concernant : Exécution de la loi du 20 aodt 1920 
sur les pensions de vieillesse et de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 relative 4 l’assurance 
en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Pension accordée en cas de non- 
paiement de la rente alimentaire due par les enfants qui sont dans l’aisance. Réparti- 
tion entre l’Etat, les provinces et les communes de la somme récupérée par l’admi- 
nistration des contributions : modification aux régles fixées 4 l’article 11 de l’arrété 
royal du 20 janvier 1928. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 99, p. 1813.) 

7 Arrété royal : Modifications apportées aux arrétés royaux des 31 décembre 1924 
q et 17 juillet 1926, pris en exécution de la loi du 30 décembre 1924 relative a I’as- 
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surance en vue de la vieillesse et décés prématuré des ouvriers mineurs. Du 3 avril 
1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, Nos. 104-105, p. 1904.) 


Arrété royal du 4 avril 1930, concernant : Rétributions des agents de l’Etat. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 101, p. 1843.) 

Réglement général du 29 octobre 1894 sur les explosifs (16° arrété royal modifi- 
catif). Du 4 avril 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 106, p. 1946.) 


BRAZIL 


Decreto no. 19.136, que altera diversas disposicées do regulamento para a 
Escola de Marinha Mercante de Rio de Janeiro, 13 de marco de 1930. (Diario 
Official, 1930, No. 72, p. 6661.) 

[Decree No. 19136, to amend certain provisions of the Regulations for the Mer- 
cantile Marine School at Rio de Janeiro. Dated 13 March 1930.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 27. brezna 1930, kterym se prodluzuje a doplnuje zakon ze dne 
28. brezna 1928, c. 44 Sb. z. an., o ochrane najemniku. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 15, 
No. 30, p. 107.) 

[Act to prolong (to 30 November 1930) and supplement the Act of 28 March 
1928 (Sb. z. a n. No. 44) respecting the protection of tenants. Dated 27 March 
1930. } 

Zakon ze dne 27. brezna 1930, kterym se prodluzuje ucinnost zakona ze dne 
28. brezna 1928, c. 45, Sb. z. a n., o odkladu exekucniho vyklizeni mistnosti. (Sb. 
z.an., 1930, Castka 15, No. 31, p. 108.) 

[Act to prolong (to 30 November 1930) the operation of the Act of 28 March 
1928 (Sb. z. an. No. 45) respecting postponement of tenants’ eviction from premises 
occupied by them. Dated 27 March 1930. ] 

Zakon ze dne 10, dubna 1930 o stavebnim ruchu. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 21, 
No. 45, p. 309.) 

[Act for the encouragement of building. Dated 10 April 1930.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 27. unora 1930, jimz se zavadeji pro potreby socialniho 
pojisteni prukazy (legitimace) pojistencu. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 12, No. 26, 
p. 87.) 

[Order to introduce identity books for insured persons for the purpose of social 
insurance. Dated 27 February 1930.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 14 brezna 1930, jimz se stanovi podrobnosti k provedeni 
zasady nedelitelnosti tydenniho pojistného pro pojisteni invalidni a starobni a 
nutné vyjimsky z této zasady. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 12, No. 27, p. 89.) 

[Order to issue regulations for the application of the rule of indivisibility of the 
weekly insurance contributions to invalidity and old-age insurance, and to provide 
for the necessary exceptions to this rule. Dated 14 March 1930.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz tiber Wahlen nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung und dem Angestell- 
tenversicherungsgesetz. Vom 1. April 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1930, No. 15, p. 94). 

Verordnung iiber die Entschiidigung der Arbeitgeber- und der Arbeitnehmer- 
beisitzer der Schlichtungsbehérden. Vom 4, Marz 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 8, p. 63.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zum Gesetz iiber das Schlichtungswesen vom 
4. Februar 1930 (Gesetzbl. S. 49). Vom 4. Marz 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1980, No. 8, p. 63.) 

Dritte Verordnung iiber Jahresarbeitsverdienste (Durchschnittsheuern) in 
der See-Unfallversicherung nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 25. Marz 
1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 10, p. 67.) 
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* Lov om Aendring i §6 i Lov af 1. Juli 1927 om Aldersrente. Nr. 74. 19. Marts 
1930. (Lovtidenden A, No. 11, p. 255.) 

[Act No. 74, to amend section 6 of the Act of 1 July 1927 respecting old-age 
pensions. Dated 19 March 1930. ] 

* Lov om midlertidig Aendring af og Tillaeg til Lov af 15. Maj 1875 om Tilsyn 
med fremmede og rejsende m.m. Nr. 96. Den 31. Marts 1930. (Lovtidenden A, 
No. 14, 1930, p. 344.) 

[Act provisionally to amend and to supplement the Act of 15 May 1875 respecting 
the supervision of aliens, immigrants, ete. Dated 31 March 1930.] 

* Bekendtgorelse om Pastvang samt om Arbejds- og Opholdstilladelse 
Anmeldelsespligt for Udlaendinge. Nr. 107. 31. Marts 1930. (Lovtidenden A, 
No. 16, 1930, p. 630.) 

[Notification respecting the compulsory production of passports and respecting 
employment and residence permits for aliens and the duty of aliens to report 
themselves. Dated 31 March 1930.] 


ECUADOR 


Decreto reformando el art. 1° del Reglamento especial de Peluquerias expedido 
el 12 de Noviembre de 1926. 15 de Enero de 1930. (Registro Oficial, 1930, No. 230 
p. 5.) 

[Decree to amend section 1 of the (Decree issuing) special regulations for hair- 
dressers’ establishments promulgated on 12 November 1926. Dated 15 January 


1930.] 
ESTONIA 


* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri maéarus tinavalge tarvitamise kohta maalritédédes. 
Nr. 195, 12. aprillil 1930. (Riigi Teataja, 1930, No. 32, p. 331.) 

[Order of the Minister of Education and Social Affairs respecting the use of 
white lead in painting operations. Dated 12 April 1930.] 


FINLAND 


* Tyéturvallisuuslaki, 28 piivinaé maaliskuuta 1930, (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1930, No. 104, p. 379.) 

Arbetsskuddslag. Den 28 mars 1930. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1930, 
No. 104, p. 379.) 

[Workers’ Protection Act. Dated 28 March 1930.] 

* Laki jolla kielletéin pitamasta nuoria naisia eriissi lastaus- ja purkaustdéissi. 
28 piiviné maaliskuuta 1930. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 105, p. 384.) 

Lag angaende férbud mot anvindande av unga kvinnor i vissa lastnings- och 
lossningsarbeten. Den 28 mars 1930. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 105, 
p. 384.) 

[Act to prohibit the employment of young women (under the age of 21 years) 
in certain loading and unloading work. Dated 28 March 1930.] 

Laki eriiden Suomen-Portugalin kauppa- ja merenkulkus- opimuksen sAsin- 
nésten hyviksymisesté, 5 huhtikuua 1930. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1930, No. 142, p. 519.) 

Lag om godkinnande avsirskilda stadganden i handels- och sjéfartsférdraget 
mellan Finland och Portugal. Den 5 april 1930. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 
1930, No. 142, p. 519.) 

[Act to ratify certain provisions of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Finland and Portugal. Dated 5 April 1930.] 

Kauppa- ja teollisuusministerién P§atés varmuusmiairiykista stihkélaitoksia 
varten ja niiden rakentamisessa ja hoitamisessa noudatettavista sdinndista, 
1 piivindi maaliskuuta 1930. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 129, p. 419.) 
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Handels- och industriministeriets beslut angaende sikerhetsféreskrifter 
elektriska anliggningar samt regler att iakttagas vid dessas uppforande och skotsel. 
Den 1 mars 1930, (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 129, p. 419.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry respecting safety regulations 
for electrical apparatus and the rules to be observed in respect of its installation 
and maintenance. Dated 1 March 1930. ] 

Kauppa- ja teollisuusministerién paaités miiiriyksista vahvavirtajohtimiksi. 
1 piivini maaliskuuta 1930. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 130, p. 491.) 

Handels- och industriministeriets beslut angaende foéreskrifter for starkstréms- 
ledningar. Den 1 mars 1930. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 130, p. 491). 

[Decree of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry to issue regulations for high 
tension conductors. Dated 1 March 1930.] 

Asetus Suomen-Portugalin kauppa-. ja merenkulkusopimuksen voimaansaatt- 
amisesta. 14 piiviné huhtikuuta 1930. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 143, 

. 520.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstiallighet av handels- och sjéfartsférdraget 
mellan Finland och Portugal. Den 14 april 1930. (Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 
1930, No. 148, p. 520). 

[Order respecting the bringing into operation of the Treaty of Commerce atid 
Navigation between Finland and Portugal. Dated 14 April 1930.] 


* Loi modifiant et complétant la loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales. 
Du 30 avril 1930. (J.O., 1930, No. 104, p. 4819 ; Errata : No. 109, p. 5098 ; No. 112, 
p. 5218.) 

Loi portant approbation de la convention entre la France et la Belgique signée 
le 21 mai 1927, ayant pour objet de garantir 4 leurs nationaux travaillant dans les 
mines frangaises ou belges le bénéfice du régime spécial de retraites des ouvriers 
mineurs en vigueur dans chacun des deux pays. Du 2 mai 1930. (J.O., 1930, No. 106, 
p. 4946.) 

Décret organisant le crédit, la mutualité et la coopération agricoles & Mada- 
gascar et dépendances. Du 18 avril 1930. (J.O., 1930, No. 102, p. 4698.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 31 mars 1914 concernant les élections au conseil 
d’administration de la caisse autonome ‘de retraites des ouvriers mineurs. Du 
25 avril 1930. (J.O., 1930, No. 103, p. 4768.) 

Arrété relatif & application de la loi du 18 janvier 1919 sur le contrat d’appren- 
tissage agricole. Du 30 avril 1930. (J.0., 1930, No. 110, p. 5152.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
French Somaliland. 

Arrété promulguant le décret du 7 décembre 1929, portant modification au 
décret du 21 décembre 1920, réglementant & la Céte francaise des Somalis l’émigra- 
tion et le recrutement des chauffeurs indigénes engagés sur les navires de commerce. 
Du 21 février 1930. (J.0. des Somalis, 1930, No. 399, p. 21.) 


New Caledonia. 

Arrété No. 160 portant promulgation du décret du 17 octobre 1929 portant 
application aux navires francais ayant leur port d’attache dans la colonie du 
code disciplinaire et pénal de la marine marchande. Du 30 janvier 1930. (J.O. de 
la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1930, No. 3536, p. 122.) 


* Décret du 20 février 1930 réglementant limmigration des travailleurs en 
Tunisie. (J.O. tunisien, 1930, No. 24, p. 546.) 


Upper Volta. 

Arrété constituant le Comité local d’hygiéne et salubrité publique de la 
colonie de la Haute-Volta. Du 18 février 1930. (J.O. de la Haute-Volta, 1930, 
No. 250, p. 85.) Ch cea 
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Gesetz iiber den deutsch-tiirkischen und den deutsch-bulgarischen Konsular- 
vertrag. Vom 3. Mai 1930. (R. G. Bl. II, 1930, No. 18, p. 747.) 

Bekanntmachung betreffend das Genueser Uebereinkommen iiber die Gewih- 
rung einer Entschidigung fiir Arbeitslosigkeit infolge von Schiffbruch. Vom 
27. Marz 1930. (R. G. Bl. II, 1930, No. 12, p. 689). 


Bekanntmachung betreffend das Genfer Uebereinkommen tiber die Heimschaf- 
fung der Schiffsleute. Vom 3. April 1930. (R. G. BI. II, 1930, No. 15, p. 713.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


*An Act to raise to fifty million pounds the limit on the amount of the advances 
by the Treasury to the Unemployment Fund which may be outstanding during the 
deficiency period. (20 Geo. V, ch. 19.) Dated 15 April 1930. 


The Certificates of Births, Deaths and Marriages (Requisition) (Registrar- 
General) Rules, 1930, dated 11 February 1930, made by the Registrar-General. 
(S.R. & O., 1930, No. 164.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Courts of Referees) Regulations, 1930, dated 
10 March 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30) and the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1930 (20 Geo. V, ch. 16). (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 184.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Courses of Instruction) (Amendment) (No. 2) 
Regulations 1930, dated 12 March 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 
1930, No. 180.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Return of Contributions) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1930, dated 12 March 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 
1930, No. 181.) 

The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regula- 
tions, 1930, dated 13 March 1930, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee, the Minister of Health and the Department of Health for Scotland, 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928. (S.R. & O., 1930, 
No. 198.) 

The Teachers’ Superannuation Amending Rules, 1930, dated 31 March 1930, 
made by the Board of Education with the consent of the Treasury and after con- 
sultation with representatives of Local Education Authorities and Teachers 
affected, under section 17 of the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925 (15 & 16 
Geo. V, ch. 59.) (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 219.) 

Regulations, dated 31 March 1930, made by the Board of Trade. Merchant 
Shipping ; Safety ; Load Line. (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 233.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Boards of Assessors) (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1930, dated 31 March 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 1930, 
No. 280.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year) Regulations, 1930, dated 
8 April 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 291.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 15 April 1930. (S.R. & O., 1930, 
No. 300.) 


Scotland. 

The National Health Insurance Employments (Exclusion and Inclusion) 
Amendment Order (Scotland), 1930, being Provisional Special Order, dated 
10 March 1930, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee and 
the Department of Health for Scotland acting jointly under paragraph (m) of 
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Part II of the First Schedule to the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 
& 15 Geo. V, ch. 38), and by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 


under the proviso to section 1 (2) of the said Act. (S.R. & O., 1930, No. **..) 


HUNGARY 


*A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 1930. évi 153.630/1929. XI. szamu 
rendelete a malomiparban az ipari munka vasarnapi és Szent Istvan napi sziine- 
telésének ujboli szabalyozasa targydban. 1930. évi januar hé 16-4n. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1930, 26. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 153630/1929. XI of the Minister of Commerce, to issue new rules 
respecting the cessation of work on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day in the milling 
industry. Dated 16 January 1930.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 81.100/1930 N.M.M. szamu rendelete 
a haztartasi alkalmazottak betegségi biztositasi bejelentésérél. 1930. évi februar 
hé 18-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1930, 45. szam, p. 4.) 

[Order No. 81100/1930 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, respecting 
the registration of domestic workers for sickness insurance. Dated 18 February 
1930.] 

A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 89.200/1929. szamu_ rendelete 
az Orszagos Tarsadalombiztosito Intézet és a Maganalkalmazottak Biztosito 
Intézete terhére az 1928, évi januar hé l-e elétt teljesitett pénztari szolgalat 
alapjan nyugellatasban részesiilé nyugdijasok és ézvegyek lakaspénzének (lak- 
bérének) szabalyozasa targyaban. 1930. évi februar hé 18-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1930, 48. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 89200/1929 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, respect- 
ing the housing benefit (rent allowance) to pensioners and widows of pensioners 
who are entitled to a pension from the National Social Insurance Institution or 
the Salaried Employees’ Insurance Institution in respect of employment with 
a fund before 1 January 1926. Dated 18 February 1930.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 1000/eln. 1930. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a banyanyugbérbiztositasi jarulék kulesanak és ésszegének 4s 1930. 
évre megallapitasa targyaban. 1930. évi februar hé 22-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1930, 47. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 1000/eln. 1930 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, to 
fix the scale and amount of miners’ pensions insurance contributions for the year 
1930. Dated 22 February 1930.] 

A m. kir népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 36.328/1930. N.M.M. szamu kor- 
rendelete az idészaki mezei munkara szegéd6 munkasok egészséges ivovizzel valé 
ellatasa és meg felelé elszallasolasa targyaban. 1930. évi februar hé 26-4n. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1930, 52. szam, p. 1.) 

[Circular No. 36328/1930 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, respect- 
ing the provision of good drinking water and suitable accommodation for workers 
employed temporarily in forestry operations. Dated 26 February 1930.]} 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 125.787/1930. szamu rendelete ugyan- 
annak az egyénnek ugyanabban az idében tébb munkaadonal vagy tébb iparban 
tanoncul szerzédtetése targyaban. 1930. évi marcius hé 13-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1930, 67. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 125787/1930 of the Minister of Commerce respecting the simultaneous 
engagement of any person as an apprentice to two or more employers or in two 
or more occupations. Dated 13 March 1930.] 

*A m., kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1930. évi 120.499. sza4mu rendelete 
a sajtolt parafalemez gyartasaval kapcsolatos fiitési munkanak vasarnapokon, 
valamint Szent Istvan napjan valo végzése targyaban. 1930. évi aprilis hé 2-an. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1930, 88. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 120499/1930 of the Minister of Commerce, respecting the carrying 
out on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day of heating processes in the manufacture 
of compressed cork. Dated 2 April 1930.]} 

*A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 153.744/1929. szamu_rendelete 
a vasarnapra, vagy Szent Istvan napjara eso bermalason és bucsun emlékiil szolgalo 
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iivegtargyak arusitasanak és az ugynevezett pohariras végzésének megengedésérél. 
1930. évi aprilis hé 2-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1930, 83. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 153744/1929 of the Minister of Commerce, to authorise the sale 
of and the engraving of inscriptions on glass souvenirs on confirmation days 
and patronal festivals of churches which fall on Sunday or St. Stephen’s Day. 
Dated 2 April 1930.] 

*A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 122.843/1930. sza4mu rendelete az 
ipari munka térvényes sziinetének a szodavizgyartassal foglalkozo iizemekre szolo 
ideiglenes felfiiggesztésér6l. 1930. évi aprilis hé 8-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1930, 
85. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 122843/1930 of the Minister of Commerce, respecting the temporary 
suspension of the statutory rest-day in establishments for the manufacture of 
soda-water. Dated 8 April 1930.] 


INDIA 


An Act to amend certain enactments and to repeal certain other enactments, 
No. VIII of 1930. Assented to 16 March 1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 12, 
Part IV, p. 40.) 

An Act further to amend the Indian Railways Act, 1890, for certain purposes, 
No. XIV of 1930. Assented to 26 March 1930. (Gazette of India, 29 March 1930. 
Part IV, p. 49.) 

Notification No. 320-M. 1/29 [to direct, under section 28 (1) of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, that certain amendments shall be made in the 
form of Agreement to be entered into between masters of ships and lascars or other 
native seamen as prescribed in the Resolution by the Government of India in the 
late Department of Commerce and Industry, No. 4817-4822-5, dated 4 July 1912 
and as subsequently amended.] Dated 27 March 1930. (Gazette of India, 
29 March 1930, Part I, p. 286.) 


ITALY 


Legge 31 marzo 1930, n. 413. Abrogazione dell’ art. 218 del testo unico delle 
leggi di pubblica sicurezza 6 novembre 1926, n. 1848. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
717.) (G. U., 1930, No. 99, p. 1584.) 

[Act No. 413, to repeal section 218 of the consolidated text of the Acts respecting 
public safety (No. 1848 of 6 November 1926). Dated 31 March 1930.] 

[Section 218 defines associations.] 


* Regio Decreto 18 febbraio 1930, n. 312. Approvazione del regolamento per 
la coltivazione del riso nella provincia di Roma. (Numero di pubblicazione : 640.) 
(G. U., 1930, No. 90, p. 1438.) 

[Royal Decree No. 312, to approve the regulations for rice-growing in the 
province of Rome. Dated 18 February 1930.] 


LATVIA 


Pargrozijums likuma par Tautu Savienibas Darba starptautiskas organizacijas 
visparejas konferences II sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu par “ bezdarba 
atlidzibu kuga bojaiesanas gadijuma”. 1930. g. 20. marta. (Lik. kraj., 1930, 
4. burtnica, No. 38, p. 44.) 

[Amendment of the Act respecting the Draft Convention adopted at the second 
session of the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of 
the League of Nations concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship. Dated 20 March 1930.] 


MOROCCO 


* Arrété du Directeur général de l’agriculture, du commerce et de la coloni- 
sation déterminant les précautions que doivent prendre les personnes qui emploient 
les arsénicaux. Du 1°? mars 1930. (Bulletin officiel, 1930, No. 907, p. 343.) 

Dahir du 1¢? mars 1930 (30 ramadan 1348) instituant un régime de pensions 
civiles. (Bulletin officiel, 1930, No. 909, p. 370.) 
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Arrété résidentiel du 1¢™ mars 1930, modifiant les arrétés résidentiels du 1¢* juin 
1919 relatifs aux chambres d’agriculture, aux chambres de commerce et d’in- 
dustrie et aux chambres mixtes d’agriculture, de commerce et d’industrie. 
(Bulletin officiel, 1930, No. 909, p. 399.) 

Arrété viziriel du 4 avril 1930/5 kaada 1348 déterminant les taxes A percevoir 
du 31 mars 1930 au 31 décembre 1931 pour l’alimentation du fonds de garantie 
et du fonds spécial de prévoyance dit “ des blessés de la guerre ’’, prévus par les 
dahirs du 25 juin 1927/25 hija 1345 sur les accidents du travail. (Bulletin officiel, 
1930, No. 914, p. 538.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 26sten Februari 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 140 der Ziektewet, houdende regelen 
betreffende de inschrijving der verzekerden bij de ziekenkas van den Raad van 
Arbeid, de premiebetaling door den verzekerde, de mogelijkheid van afwijking 
door een Rad van Arbeit van administratieve voorschriften en de verdeeling 
van de taak bij de uitvoering der verzekering tusschen den Raad van Arbeid, 
het bestuur van den Raad en den voorzitter. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 49.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 140 of the 
Sickness Insurance Act, with respect to the registration of insured persons with 
the sickness fund of the Labour Council, payment of premiums by insured persons, 
possibility of the deviation by a labour council from the administrative regulations, 
and the assignment of duties in connection with the administration of insurance 
to the Labour Council, the governing body of the Council, and the Chairman 
respectively. Dated 26 February 1930.] 

Besluit van den 24sten April 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 21 November 1919 (Staatsblad no. 761), houdende aanwijziging van de loon- 
klassen, waartoe de verschillende groepen van arbeiders voor de toepassing 
der Invaliditeitswet behooren. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 146.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 November 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 761) 


© specify the wage classes to which various groups of workers belong for the 
purposes of the Invalidity Insurance Act. Dated 24 April 1930.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


Order in Council to make amending Regulations under the National Provident 
Fund Act, 1926. Dated 7 April 1930. (New Zealand Gazette, 1930, No. 27, 


p. 1187.) 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


* An Ordinance to compensate for injuries suffered by workmen in the course 
of their employment, or for death resulting from such injuries. No. 16 of 1930. 
Assented to 1 April 1930. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia Government 
Gazette, 11 April 1930, p. 129.) 

Government Notice No. 35 of 1930 under the Townships Ordinance, 1929. 
The Townships (Petroleum) Regulations, 1930. Dated 22 April 1930. (Supplement 
to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 25 April 1930, p. 117.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon : [med hjemmel i lov om arbeiderbeskyttelse pA Svalbard 
og kongelig resolusjon av 2 august 1929: undersokelser og prover m. v. av kjeler 
og rerledninger]. 11 april 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, No. 15, p. 330.) 

[Royal Resolution (under the Act respecting workers’ protection in Spitz- 
bergen and the Royal Resolution of 2 August 1929 : inspection and testing of boilers 
and pipes). Dated 11 April 1930.] 


PAPUA 


Order in Council under Native Labour Ordinance, 1911-1927. Dated 7 February 
1930. (Government Gazette of Papua, 1930, No. 4, p. 45.) 
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POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 21 lutego 1930 r. w przedmiocie przywrocenia mocy obowia- 
zujacej i wprowadzenia niektorych zmian w rozporzadzeniu Prezydenta Rzeczy- 
pospolitej z dnia 12 kwietnia 1927 r. (Dz. U.R.P. Nr. 35, poz. 305) w sprawie 
zapewnienia czasowych mieskani pomieszczen dla zwolnionych robotnikéw rolnych. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 17, poz. 125, p. 165.) 

[Act to bring back into operation the Order issued by the President on 12 April 
1927 (Dz. U., No. 35, poz. 305) to ensure provisional dwellings and accommodation 
for dismissed agricultural workers, and to amend the said Order. Dated 
21 February 1930.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Spraw Wewnetrznych z dnia 20 lutego 1930 r. 0 sposobie mianowania przedstawi- 
cieli inwalid6w wojennych do inwalidzkich komisyj] odwolawezych. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1930, No. 20, poz. 170, p. 207.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Minister of the Interior respecting the procedure for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of persons disabled in the war to the disabled men’s engagement com- 
mittees. Dated 20 February 1930. ] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 lutego 1930 
r. W sprawie przyznania prawa do zasilkow czesciowo zatrudnionym przemysiu 
wiokienniczego na terenie wojewodztwa lodzkiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 17, 
poz. 133, p. 169.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the granting 
of benefit to workers on short time in the weaving industry in the province of Lodz. 
Dated 26 February 1930.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 18:330 — Promulga varias disposicées sébre tribunais de desastres 
no trabalho. 12 de Maio de 1930. (Diario do Governo, 1930, No. 111, p. 870.) 

[Decree No. 18330, to issue various provisions respecting industrial accident 
boards. Dated 12 May 1930.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

Sao Tomé and Principe. 

* Diploma Legislativo no. 9: Regulamento da Capitania dos Portos. 27 de 
Fevereiro de 1930. (Boletim Oficial, 1930, 3° suplemento ao No. 8, p. 2.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 9 : Regulations for harbour authorities. Dated 
27 February 1930.] 

* Regulamento local do Codigo de Trabalho Indigena na Colonia de S. Tomé 
e Principe. 17 de Marco de 1930. (Boletim Oficial, 1930, No. 12, p. 1.) 

[Local Regulations for the administration of the Native Labour Code in the 
Colony of Sao Tomé and Principe. Dated 17 March 1930.] 


RUMANIA 


Legea casei autonome pentru ocrotirea si ajutorarea personalului cailor ferate 
Romane. 30 Aprilie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 96, p. 3230.) 

[Act respecting the Rumanian Railwaymen’s Independent Welfare and 
Benefit Fund. Dated 30 April 1930.] 

Lege pentru reorganizarea Casei rurale. 13 Mai 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1930, No. 107, p. 3537.) 

[Act to reorganise the Rural (Credit) Institution. Dated 13 May 1930.] 

Lege pentru interpretarea art. 58, alin. d din legea generala de pensiuni. 13 Mai 


1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 107, p. 3548.) 
[Act to interpret section 58 (d) of the General Pensions Act. Dated 13 May 


1930. ] 
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SPAIN 


Real decreto-ley ampliando los beneficios del articulo 63 del Estatuto de Clases 
pasivas, a los que se inutilicen en la prestacién de sus servicios profesionales, por 
consecuencia del manejo de los Rayos X, y ampliando igualmente a los heridos 
o lesionados por dicha causa los beneficios del apartado c), caso I, del articulo 4 
del Reglamento de Medallas de sufrimientos por la Patria. 23 de Abril de 1930, 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 115, p. 501.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree to extend to persons disabled by the use of X-rays 
in the course of their employment the advantages provided by section 63 of the 
Pension Code and by item (c) I of section 4 of the Regulations for national service 
decorations. Dated 23 April 1930.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Geneva. 

* Loi portant adjonction 4 la loi du 25 septembre 1925 sur les subventions 
accordées aux Caisses d’assurance contre le chOmage. Du 7 mai 1930. (Feuille 
davis de Genéve, 1930, No. 109, p. 929.) 

* Arrété approuvant le réglement concernant les précautions & prendre pour 
éviter les accidents sur les chantiers de construction et de travaux publics [en 
application de l’art. 11 de la loi sur les constructions et installations diverses du 
9 mars 1929]. Du 25 mars 1930. (Feuille d’avis de Genéve, 1930, No. 84, p. 1.) 


TURKEY 


Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Amerika Miittehit Devletleri arasinda miin’akit 
ticaret ve seyrisefain muahedenamesinin tasdikina miitedair kanun. 12,4.1930. 
No. 1584. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1477, p. 8855.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Republic 
of Turkey and the United States of America. Dated 12 April 1930.] 

Memurin kanununun dérdiincii maddesinin (H) fikrasina miizeyyel kanun. 
No. 1595. 24.4.1930. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1486, p. 8889.) 

[Act to supplement section 4 (H) of the Officials Act. Dated 24 April 1930.] 


UGANDA 


An Ordinance to establish a code of criminal law. No. 7 of 1930. Assented 
to 27 March 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to the Uganda Official Gazette, 31 March 
1930, Vol. XXIII, No. 6, p. 34.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting hospitals. Dated 27 February 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, 
No. 52-XVIII, p. 431.) 

Act respecting the organisation of the administrative services dealing with 
social questions and hygiene. Dated 19 March 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, 
No. 64-X.XIII, p. 545.) 

Act to suppress unfair competition. Dated 4 April 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 
1930, No. 83-XXXII, p. 704.) 

Order respecting the organisation and duties of public health institutions, 
national convalescent homes and sanatoria. Dated 1 April: 1930. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1930, No. 92-XXXVI, p. 734.) 


ZANZIBAR 


Government Notice No. 70: Rules under the Zanzibar Ports Decree (ch. 25 
of Revised Laws 1922): The Ports (Amendment) Rules, 1930. Dated 22 April 
1930. (Official Gazette, 1930, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2005, p. 204.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Association for Social Progress. Report of the British Section on 
“ Migration of Workers Hull, 1930. 37 pp. 

One of the questions under discussion by the International Association for 
Social Progress is that of migration. The report under review, which was prepared 
by the British Section, consists of a well-documented account of migration within 
the British Empire, of the restrictions imposed on alien migration into Great 
Britain, and of the exclusion of Asiatic migrants from the Dominions. There is 
also a section on the scope and limits of migration and some conclusions which 
are put forward for consideration by the International Association in drawing up 
proposals for an international convention. Very little is said about the considerable 
migration from Great Britain to the United States. The report is definitely in 
favour of an international convention concerning migration ; it urges that agree- 
ments should form part of a general scheme of development and that immigrants 
should be secured by agreement the standard of life and the working conditions 
of the country in which they become resident. Finally, it proposes that the Per- 
manent Migration Committee of the International Labour Office should consider 
and report on possible openings for migrants in countries with undeveloped land 
and resources, and should also act as an international information bureau for the 
collection and distribution of reliable information. 


World Association for Adult Education. International Handbook of Adult Educa- 
tion. London, 1929. xvi + 476 pp. 

This well-documented work is a valuable contribution to the study of workers’ 
education and social problems in general. 

After a historical survey of the social movement which prompted the creation 
of workers’ educational institutions in each country, considerable space is devoted 
to the organisation of these institutions, the scope of their activities, their extent, 
and, in some cases, the benefits they have conferred on the working classes. 

It is more especially during the years immediately after the war that a great 
effort to promote adult education was made in the majority of countries — in the 
newer countries in order to prepare the masses for the proper exercise of their new 
privileges ; in the older countries from a quickening of social consciousness and in 
view of the opening of a new era of peace and social reconciliation. 

A series of national monographs, by competent persons in each country, describes 
the types of institutions created and the trend of their development : the University 
Extension Movement in Austria, Germany, Great Britain, Rumania, and the 
United States, designed for the relatively cultured classes ; the Workers’ Higher 
School in Belgium, which admits students of the working classes between 18 and 
38 years of age ; People’s Universities, which recruit their students among the 
lower middle classes — institutions which flourished some twenty-five years ago 
but which border on decline to-day ; popular libraries, which have spread rapidly 
in certain countries, more particularly in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, 
and the United States, while considerable efforts are being made for their develop- 
ment in Great Britain, Italy, and the Netherlands. Finally, the use of broadcasting 
and the cinema as instruments of adult education is shown to be increasingly 
effective in raising the intellectual level of the workers. 

As the introduction points out, the work shows some important omissions. 
Europe is the only continent which is almost completely represented, and even 
here, no mention is made of Russia, where new experiments have been made which 
deserve attention. As regards Asia, only Japan and India are cited, while the United 
States of America and Australia represent the whole of the Western Hemisphere. 
The publication of the periodical bulletin of the World Association for Adult 
Education, however, will help to fill these lacunae. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 

Department of Health. Division of Industrial Hygiene. A Survey of Women 
in Industry, Victoria, 1928. By Marion I, IRELAND, M.B., B.S. Canberra, 1929. 
45 pp. 

Contains the results of an enquiry into the health and working conditions of 
women employed in certain Commonwealth offices and factories and in the following 
industries : rubber, manufacturing grocers, jute bag manufacture, fruit canning, 
confectionery, boots, clothing, printing and card boxes, textiles, metals, tobacco 
and cigars. The total number of women workers interviewed was 3,502. The report 
ends with a short summary and a statement of conclusions and recommendations. 


CANADA 

MANITOBA 

Department of Health and Public Welfare. Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed by Order-in-Council No. 747-28 to inquire into the Administration of the 
Child Welfare Division of the Department of Health and Public Welfare. Report 
No. 4. Winnipeg. 54 pp. 


DENMARK 

Socialministeriet. Beretning angaaende den XIII. Internationale Arbejds- 
konference (Sofartskonferencen) i Genéve 1929. Saertryk af Socialt Tidsskrift, 
Februar 1930. Copenhagen, 1930. 57 pp. 

Official Danish report on the Thirteenth (maritime) Session of the International 
Labour Conference. In addition to a detailed account of the proceedings, the 
report contains a Danish translation of the conclusions reached as to the points 
on which the Governments should be consulted, and, as an appendix, a comparative 


survey of the position of Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden with regard 
to ratification of International Labour Conventions. 


GERMANY 

BAVARIA| 

Staatsministerium fiir Landwirtschaft und Arbeit. Die Jahresberichte der 
Bayerischen Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 1929. Munich, 
1930. XLVIII + 232 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Medical Research Council. Report for the Year 1928-1929. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1930. 153 pp. 3s. 

Special mention may be made of the chapter of this report dealing with indus- 
trial health, which summarises the researches into industrial diseases carried out 
by the Medical Research Council during the year under review. These researches 
include studies on the effects of experimental dust inhalation, spirochaetal 
jaundice, the pulmonary conditions of workers handling asbestos, the respiratory 
tesponse to carbon dioxide and other changes in physiological function in condi- 
tions of acidosis, and the effects of baths at various temperatures upon circulation 
rate and blood pressure. 

The report also summarises the work of the Miners’ Nystagmus Committee : 
collection and statistical analysis of data showing the incidence of miners’ nystagmus 
in Great Britain within recent years ; study of the general health conditions of 
the various mining areas of the country and their relation to the incidence of the 
disease ; analysis of the cases of miners’ nystagmus in a group of collieries in the 
Midlands ; and study of the relation of recent changes in the illumination of mines 
to the incidence of nystagmus. 

The report also briefly reviews the activities of the Industrial Health Research 
Board and enumerates the studies carried out by the Board, which were analysed 
in the Board’s ninth annual report (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, 
No. 2, February 1930, page 300). 
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Industrial Health Research Board. A Study of Heating and Ventilation 
in Schools. ‘By H. M. VERNON and T. BepFrorp (assisted by C.G. WARNER). Report 
No. 58. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. m1 + 62 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Contains the results of a study of the new methods of ventilation and heating 
installed in certain schools, undertaken to determine how far these methods could 
be usefully adopted in industry. The methods of ventilation investigated were 
various degrees of open-air and semi-open-air ventilation ; the methods of heating 
studied were under-floor heating and panel heating. 


Ministry of Health. Poor Law Report of a Special Inquiry into Various Forms 
of Test Work. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 44 pp. 9d. 

Under the Relief Regulation Order which was issued on 28 March 1930, the 
public assistance authorities in Great Britain are required to formulate such 
arrangements as may be practicable in the circumstances of their areas for setting 
to work or training and instructing able-bodied men who are afforded outdoor relief. 
The Minister of Health points out that the primary objective of the local authorities 
should be to maintain the employability of those able and willing to work, so that 
when opportunity offers men may have no difficulty in resuming their places in 
industry. The above report, prepared with a view to supplying these authorities 
with the fullest possible information concerning what has already been done, 
consists of a summary of the material obtained by the General Inspectors of the 
Ministry of Health as the result of an investigation into the various forms of test 
work in force in different parts of the country. 


GREECE 

Ypourgeion Ethnikes Oikonomias. Dieythynsis Ergasias kai Koinonikes pro- 
noias. Oi en Elladi organismoi Koinonikes asfaliseos. By Spyridon A. VELLIANITIS, 
Athens, 1929. 76 pp. 

Contains a survey of the development of insurance funds in Greece, their econo- 
mic and financial position, and the number of insured persons and pensioners. 


NETHERLANDS 
Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor Nederland. Annuaire statis- 
tique des Pays- Bas 1929. The Hague, 1930. Lx1m + 415 pp. 


Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheids- 
verzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Werkloosheidsverzekering Wachtgeldregelingen. 
Verslag over het Jaar 1928. The Hague, 1930. 256 pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Department of Education. Manual and Technical Education. E. 5. Wellington, 
1929. 27 pp. 9d. 


NORWAY 

Riksforsikringsanstalten. Industriarbeiderforsikringen. | Ulykkesforsikringen 
for Industriarbeidere M. V. 1926. ( Assurances contre les accidents pour les travailleurs 
de Vindustrie, etc.) Norges Offisielle Statistikk VIII. 97. Oslo, 1929. 147 pp. 


Social departementet.- St. med. nr. 8, 1930, om den 12te og 13de Internasjonale 
Arbeidskonferense i Genf i 1929. Socialdepartementets innstilling av 31te januar 
1930, som er bifallt vid kongelig resolusjon av samme dag. Oslo, 1930. 42 pp. 

Report of the Norwegian Ministry of Social Affairs to the Storting on the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Sessions of the International Labour Conference. The 
part dealing with the Thirteenth Session is based on reports from the official Nor- 
wegian “observer” and his technical adviser, who also prepared the detailed 
accounts of the proceedings and decisions of the Committees (except that on 
welfare of seamen in ports, which is by Mr. SatvesEN, Deputy Director of the 
Norwegian Shipowners’ Association, who attended the Conference as an expert 
under Article 404 of the Peace Treaty). 
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PORTO RICO 

Primer Informe de la Comisién Legislativa para Investigar el Malestar y Desa- 
sosiego Industrial Agricola y que origina el Desempleo en Puerto Rico. First Report 
of the Legislative Committee to Investigate the Industrial and Agricultural Uneasiness 
and Restlessness Causing Unemployment in Porto Rico. San Juan, 1930. 285 pp. 

First report of a legislative committee which was appointed in Porto Rico under 
the terms of a joint resolution of the Legislature adopted on 19 July 1929. It 
consists mainly of a preliminary examination of a large number of social and eco- 
nomic questions, and concludes with a series of recommendations for the considera- 
tion of the Porto Rico Legislature and in some cases of the United States Congress. 


SWEDEN 
Kungl. Socialdepartementet. Riksforsikringsanstalten. Riksférsdkringsanstalten 
dr 1928. Office d’ Assurances de Etat en 1928. Stockholm, 1929. 29 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Twelfth International Labour Conference 1929. Report by South African Govern- 
ment Delegates. Pretoria, 1930. 35 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. History of Wages in the 
United States from Colonial Times to 1928. Bulletin No. 499. Wages and Hours 
of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. v1 + 527 pp. 80 cents. 

This report, which embodies the principal contents of the early wage studies 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics and the still earlier records of America during 
the colonial period, is in two parts. In the first, which deals with wages and working 
conditions in the principal industries prior to 1840, the information is derived 
from a multitude of sources and lacks consecutiveness ; it is given principally 
in the form of text. In the second part, the data assembled, which give a good 
idea of the trend of wages from 1840 down to 1928 inclusive, are derived entirely 
from official sources and are presented in tabular form. They cover wages and 
working hours in the following trades and industries : bakery, building, clothing, 
agriculture, glass and clay products, iron and steel and other metal trades, labourers, 
leather, mining, printing, textiles, tobacco, transport, and woodworking. 

In the earlier period covered by the report, methods of payment were as impor- 
tant as the wage itself, and the study therefore attempts to interpret both in the 
light of customs, systems of labour, and the working conditions peculiar to colo- 
nisation. The indenture and redemption systems are dealt with, and also negro 
slave and child labour in the South ; some consideration is also given to the ques- 
tion of currencies and standards of living, prices of commodities used as barter, 
wage legislation, and apprenticeship. Distinction between trades and between 
skilled and unskilled labour in the matter of wages was slight at this period, and 
the further division into crafts and occupations took place during the second period 
reviewed, as a result of industrial development. 


—— Children’s Bureau. Child Labour. Facts and Figures. Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 197. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. vi + 133 pp. 25 cents. 

The third bulletin of a series prepared in the Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau for distribution in response to requests for a brief analysis of information 
on the various aspects of child labour in the United States. It contains material 
previously issued in three separate publications of the Children’s Bureau : (1) Child 
Labour : Outlines for Study ; (2) Child Labour in the United States : Ten Questions 
— (3) Legal Regulation of the Employment of Minors of 16 Years and 


—— Women’s Bureau. The Immigrant Woman and Her Job. By Caroline 
MANNING. Bulletin No. 74. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. rx + 179 pp. 
30 cents. 

Contains the results of an enquiry into the economic and social status of the 
foreign-born woman in American industry, carried out in 1925 in the south-eastern 
part of Pennsylvania. This district was selected as including both a community 
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with a foreign population typical of the United States as a whole and a community 
with a predominating foreign element and limited opportunities for the wage- 
earning woman. The report is in three parts. The first deals with the problems 
of foreign-born women in various industries, the second with a smaller group 
occupied in industrial home work, and the third with women workers attending 
the English classes for beginners in the public evening schools in Philadelphia. 


{NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner Angestellten-Verband Reichenberg. Tiitigkeits-Bericht fiir die 
Jahre 1927, 1928 und 1929, an den 15. ordentlichen Verbandstag 19.-21. April 1930 
in Briinn. Reichenberg. 156 pp. 


Amicucci, Ermando. Le contrat de travail des journalistes. Explication et com- 
mentaire. Traduit par Julien Boucuerat. Les grands contrats du travail, No. 4. 
Rome, Diritto del Lavoro, 1929. 88 pp. ' 


Amidon, Beulah. Ivorydale. A Payroll that Floats. Reprinted from the Survey 
Graphic, April 1930. 

An account of the system by which Messrs. Procter and Gamble, soap manu- 
facturers in the United States, guarantee steady work to a staff of 10,000 all the 
year round, through good times and bad. 


Arnesen, Randolf. Kooperasjon i raske trekk. Oslo, Norges Kooperative Lands- 
forenings Forlag, 1929. 78 pp. 


Balduzzi, P. Giovanni. Brevi note illustrative della Carta del Lavoro. Ila edi- 
zione. Rome, A. Marchesi, 1929. 48 pp. 


Bedour, Jean. Les accidents du travail et la loi pénale. Paris, Les presses 
universitaires de France, 1930. 198 pp. 

The compulsory payment of compensation for loss of earnings and the grant 
of medical benefit to the victims of industrial accidents have given rise to abuses, 
and systematic fraudulent advantage has even sometimes been taken of an 
essentially just and beneficial Act. In the above study, Mr. Bedour first examines 
the constituent elements of fraud and the genesis of swindling in connection with 
industrial accidents. He then describes the means of repressing fraudulent claims 
provided by the penal law or special legislation. Finally, after pointing out how 
easily the abuses to which the Act of 1898 gave rise might increase under the present 
social insurance system, the author emphasises the necessity of preventing frauds, 
which would have incalculably harmful effects on the future prospects of the new 
Insurance Act of 5 April 1928. 


Bettmann, Chajes, Flury, Gerbis, Koch and Schmidt-Kehl. Therapie gewerblicher 
Berufskrankheiten. Teil I. Die Therapie der gewerblichen Hautschddigungen. Die 
Therapie der gewerblichen Vergiftungen durch Aetzgase. Die Therapie der gewerb- 
lichen Kohlenoxydvergiftung. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und 
Unfallverhiitung. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbe- 
hygiene. Beiheft 17. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1930. 70 pp. 

Contains the text of the addresses delivered at the second medical session of 
the sixth annual meeting of the German Association for Industrial Hygiene held at 
Heidelberg in 1929. The addresses deal with the therapeutics of occupational 
lesions of the skin (Chajes, Bettmann), and industrial poisoning by caustic gas 
(Flury, Gerbis) and by carbon monoxide (Schmidt-Kehl, Koch). They are an 
important contribution to the therapeutics of occupational diseases. 


Brandt, Dr. Arthur. Die soziale Hygiene in der badischen Biirstenindustrie. 
Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 27. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1930. 58 pp. 7.80 marks. 
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This study examines in turn brush making by home workers and the manufac- 
ture of brushes in factories in Baden. For the former the investigation covered not 
only health conditions but also social conditions, which play a predominant part 
in the general hygiene of home industries and are stated to be, in most cases, 
deplorable, the standard of living being very low and earnings rarely attaining 
the minimum necessary for existence. The development of machine industry, by 
increasing production and lowering prices, it is pointed out, can only aggravate 
these economic and social conditions. 

In the second part of the study the author draws a distinction between small and 
medium undertakings and large undertakings in the brush industry. In the former 
group, the health conditions are not up to modern standards and are described as 
being often shocking. The large undertakings, on the other hand, are well organised 
in this respect, although some minor improvements might be made. As regards 
occupational diseases in the brush industry, the danger of anthrax infection demands 
careful precautions in order to ensure adequate disinfection of horsehair and 
bristles. Cases of other occupational diseases and of accidents are rare. The general 
rules of hygiene are observed, and, with improved social conditions, the general 
health conditions in the industry will be ameliorated. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Department of Manufacture. 
Balancing Production and Employment through Management Control. Washington 
1930. 62 pp. 

Some of the experiments made for preventing marked seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations in manufacturing operations in the United States are described in this 
booklet. It is claimed that the corporations which have been the most successful 
in providing continuous employment for the majority of their workers are those 
which have formulated definite stabilisation programmes, the basis of which has 
been the co-ordination of sales and production. 


Chaplet, Pierre. La famille en Russie soviétique. Etude historique et juridique. 


Avant-propos de Jules ParourLuet. Avertissement de Maxime CHauveav. Biblio- 
théque de l'Institut de droit comparé de Lyon. Etudes et Documents. Tome 26. 
Paris, Marcel Giard, 1929. xx + 388 pp. 50 frs. 

Mr. Chaplet’s work contains an analysis of Soviet law relating to the family 
(marriage, divorce, relations between parents and children and between other 
related persons, guardianship, trusteeship, registration of births and deaths, etc.). 
His study is in three parts, which deal respectively with communist theories and the 
Bolshevist doctrine of the family, manners and customs of the Russian people 
in the past and their evolution down to 1917, and the provisions of the Soviet 
law in question. 

The author has used the original Soviet texts as well as translations, in particular 
the translations published by the Bibliothéque de l'Institut de droit comparé de 
Lyon. 


Chessa, Federico. La teoria economica del rischio e della assicurazione. Vol. I. 
Padua, Cedam, 1929. x1v+321 pp. 


Deutsch, Dr. Otto. Das Rdderwerk des Roten Betriebes. Eine Studienfahrt 
durch die Wirtschaft Sowjet-Russlands. Geleitwort von Erich Kocu-WeseER. Vienna, 
Leipzig, Moritz Perles, 1929. 111 pp. 

This pamphlet contains a series of articles written by Dr. Deutsch after a short 
study tour in the U.S.S.R. during the summer of 1928 as correspondent of the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse. It gives a brief exposition of the principal problems 
which present themselves to an objective observer of economic and social con- 
ditions in Soviet Russia. 

Deutscher Genossenschaftsverband. Jahrbuch fiir 1928. Berlin, 1929. 175 +- 
pp. 


Deutscher Musiker-Verband. Wer ist der Arbeitgeber der Musiker ? Eine 
Auswahl arbeitsrechtlicher Aufsdtze und Urteile des Reichsarbeitsgerichts, der Arbeits- 
und Landesarbeitsgerichte, des Reichsversicherungsamtes, der Versicherungsdmter, 
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des Reichsfinanzhofes und der Finanzgerichte. Werbe- und Aufklarungs-Schriften 
des Deutschen Musiker-Verbandes. Berlin, 1929. 59 pp. 

In Germany the legal conditions of employment of musical performers are 
not clearly defined ; there is a lack of uniformity in the provisions relating to these 
workers. A large number of them are still considered as industrial workers and 
their conditions of employment are governed by the Industrial Code (Gewerbe- 
ordnung) ; while those of others are regulated by the Civil Code. In the latter 
case, a further distinction is made between artistes employed by private under- 
takings and those classified as public servants. Lastly, a certain number are 
grouped as independent workers with the status of handicraftsmen. The pamphlet 
published by the German Musicians’ Union contains a collection of decisions 
based on national and provincial law and of essays relating to the subject which 
are intended to throw light on the problem. 


Deutscher Verein fiir landliche Wohlfahrts- und Heimatpflege. Die Land- 
flucht und ihre Bekiimpfung. Berlin, 1929. 156 pp. 


Deutsche Zentrale fiir Jugendwohlfahrt. Bericht tiber die Sachversténdigen- 
Konferenz der deutschen Zentrale fiir Jugendwohlfahrt am 22. April 1929. Berlin. 
22 pp. 

Report of a conference on the condition of children of migrant agricultural 
workers in Germany, held in Berlin in April 1929. In connection with the presence 
in German agricultural districts of children of Polish seasonal workers, attention 
was drawn to the prevailing bad housing conditions, illiteracy, high rate of ille- 
gitimate births, high infantile mortality rates, and the difficulty of establishing 
a claim to nationality. The situation of the children of German seasonal workers. 
in their own country was alluded to, but lack of information precluded a fuller 
discussion of the subject. The text of a resolution calling for study and action 


is appended. 


England, Robert. The Central European Immigrant in Canada. Toronto, 
The Macmillan Company of Canada, 1929. xvi + 238 pp. 

This interesting study of the assimilation in Canada of immigrants from Con- 
tinental Europe is based largely on detailed reports made by selected teachers, 
to whom the Masonic Order in Saskatchewan awarded scholarships from a War 
Memorial Scholarship Fund on the understanding that they would teach for at 
least one year in the more backward non-English-speaking districts. The immi- 
gration problem, the author points out, is closely linked with the educational 
problem, and he considers the latter at length, giving special attention to the 
subject of the rural school. With regard to the question of restriction of immi- 
gration Mr. England does not favour the adoption of a quota system, with its 
arbitrary numerical limitation, but suggests as an alternative “ the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Immigration Act with regard to the undesirable, raising 
standards of selection, studying the differential efficiency of various racial stocks 
of various soils, and correlating the movement from Europe .. . in such a way as 
to secure from the new settlers their maximum economic efficiency and effort in 
the development of the country. ” 


Finkelstein, Dr. Hermann. Das Recht des Biihnen- und Filmschauspielers 
auf Beschaftigung nach deutschem und Gsterreichischem Recht. Schriften des In- 
stituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitit Leipzig. Herausgegeben von Dr. Erwin 
Jacosi. 22. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 123 pp. 

This useful handbook summarises the provisions of German and Austrian 
law relating to workers and conditions of employment of artistes in theatres and 
cinemas. The author deals in turn with the principal types of contract, giving 
details of the usual form of these contracts, their contents, and the legal penalties 
for their non-observance. 


Folkhard, Stefan. Moderne Bestrebungen der Unfallverhiitung samt Anhang : 
Die dsterreichische Gesetzgebung iiber Unfallverhiitung. Leoben, Selbstverlag des 
Verfassers. 40 pp. 
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Glavni Zadruzni Savez u Kraljevini Jugoslaviji. Fédération générale des unions 
coopératives dans le Royaume de Yougoslavie. Statisticki godisnjak Glavnog za- 
druznog saveza u Kraljevni Jugoslaviji. Godina 1925, 1926 i 1927. Annuaire statis- 
tique. Années 1925, 1926 et 1927. Belgrade, 1929. 152 pp. 

The statistical year book of the General Federation of Co-operative Unions 
in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia contains abundant and well-arranged statistical 
data concerning the Yugoslav co-operative movement ; it gives, for each of the 
various unions in the movement, the year of foundation, headquarters, nature 
of activities, membership, detailed analysis of the balance sheet, etc. 

This useful publication, the first attempt of its kind in Yugoslavia, covers the 
years 1925, 1926 and 1927. At the close of 1927, the co-operative movement in 
that country numbered 4,336 societies (aggregate membership 502,728) affiliated 
to 20 unions. 


Gunther, Walther. Berufs- und Fachschulen fiir das Filmgewerbe. Bildwart- 
Flugschriften, No. 18. Berlin, Bildwart-Verlags-Genossenschaft. 48 pp. 

In a few closely printed pages this pamphlet gives in condensed form a mass of 
information on vocational training for the cinema industry. The number of un- 
skilled workers or workers without special vocational training is extremely high 
in this calling ; various attempts have been made in Germany, either by private 
undertakings such as the “ U.F.A.” (Universum-Film- Aktiengesellschaft), or by 
municipal authorities, to counteract the disadvantages arising from this state of 
affairs. 

The author gives in an appendix the curricula of several training schools ; 
these documents are in themselves highly interesting. 


Hamada, Kunitaro and others. Dai 13 Kai Kokusai Rodo Sokai Hokoku Sho. 
Report of the Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva. 
Kobe, Japan Seamen’s Union, 1930. 152 pp. 


Harding, Alfred. The Revolt of the Actors. New York, William Morrow, 1929. 
xi + 575 pp. 

A detailed historical study of the trade union movement among American 
actors. After describing the various efforts which led to the creation of the Actors’ 
Equity Association, the author describes the struggles of the Association against 
private employment agencies, for standard contracts, and for the improvement 
of working conditions. Special chapters are devoted to the activities of the Asso- 
ciation in connection with the working conditions of cinema artistes. Some inter- 
esting photographs are included. 


Hauck, Dr. Wilhelm C. Arbeitszeitproblem und Industriekostenwirtschaft 
(Theorie der optimalwirtschaftlichen Betriebszeit). Betriebs- und finanzwirtschaft- 
liche Forschungen. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. F. Scumipr. II. Serie, Heft 43. 
Berlin, Spaeth und Linde, 1929. 286 pp., illustr. 


Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Bericht tiber den 33. deutschen 
Krankenkassentag, 18.-20. August 1929 in Niirnberg. Berlin. 144 pp. 


Henzler, Dr. Reinhold. Die Riickvergiitung der Konsumvereine. Betriebs- 
und finanzwirtschaftliche Forschungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Scumipr. II. 
Serie. Heft 44. Berlin, Vienna, Spaeth und Linde, 1929. 85 pp. 


Hoeniger, Dr. Heinrich, Schultz, Dr. Rudolf, and Wehrle, Dr. Emil. Jahrbuch 
des Arbeitsrechts und der damit zusammenhdngenden Teile der Sozialékonomik. 
Band IX. Systematische Uebersicht tiber das Schrifitum, die Rechtsprechung und die 
Verwaltungspraxis im Jahre 1928 nebst ausfiihrlichem Sachregister. Mannheim, 
Berlin, Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 1929. xxvii + 540 pp. 

This year book on German labour law has long been an indispensable guide 
to the increasing mass of literature and judicial decisions on the subject. It contains 
brief summaries of all the articles which have appeared in German reviews and 
other periodicals, etc., and of all the important decisions rendered by German 
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labour courts, arranged on much the same lines as the generally recognised classifi- 
cation of labour law. 

Although the work deals primarily with the German literature on the subject, 
summaries of important foreign publications are also included. A special chapter 
deals with international labour law and the International Labour Organisation. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation 1930. 
London, George Routledge, 1930. vi + 576 pp. 

The Horace Plunkett Foundation was organised as a centre of informatiou 
and research in connection with agricultural co-operation, with special reference . 
to Great Britain and other parts of the British Empire. The year book for 1930 
contains, in addition to notes and articles on agricultural co-operation in the 
British Empire, studies on the principal co-operative agricultural movements 
in European countries. Among these studies may be mentioned a survey by Miss 
Margaret Dicsy of co-operation in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Switzerland, 
a description by Professor Charles Grpr of agricultural associations and co-operative 
organisations in France, and an article by Professor E. GrtNre.pr dealing prin- 
cipally with the importance and organisation of the agricultural credit movement 
in Germany. The Secretary of the Foundation, Mr. Karl WaLTeR, gives a vivid 
account of his travels combined with a concise description of agricultural co-oper- 
ation in the Lesser Antilles, Jamaica, and British Guiana. 


Index Generalis 1929-1930. Publié sous la direction de R. de MonTEssus DE 
Ba.uiore. Paris, Editions Spes, 1930. 2322 pp. 

This important year book has appeared regularly since 1919. A notice of the 
1928-1929 issue was given in the International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 6, 
December 1929, page 894. The general arrangement of the matter is the same in 
the present issue. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. Problems of the Pacific, 1929. Edited by J. B. 
ConputFrFE, D.Sc. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. xv + 697 pp. $5. 


This volume, prepared under the editorship of Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research 
Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, appears with commendable promp- 
titude. It is a record of the chief discussions of the Third Biennial Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, which took place at Kyoto from 28 October 
to 9 November 1929, and reproduces a certain number of documents submitted 
to the Conference. The material is arranged in a historic setting with reference 
both to the discussions which took place at former conferences of the Institute 
and to general developments in the field in question since the last conference. 

The summaries of the eight round-table discussions fill the first 246 pages of 
the volume. As the Institute of Pacific Relations adopts no resolutions at its 
conferences, it is particularly important that the summaries of the discussions 
should be well done, The Institute is to be warmly congratulated on the skill 
with which this work has been accomplished. 

While all the questions treated were of direct or indirect interest to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, industrialisation in the Pacific countries was the 
subject which touched its work most nearly. The International Labour Office 
had communicated to the Conference a monograph on “ The International Labour 
Organisation and Pacific Countries ”, which was of considerable use to the Confer- 
ence. A large number of other documentary reports were submitted dealing mainly, 
but not exclusively, with industrialisation in Japan and China. First-hand inform- 
ation on the recent progress of industrialisation in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and other countries was also available. The summary 
given, however, deals principally with the social effects of industrialisation in the 
Far East, and with industrialisation and international relations. It is pointed out 
that, while certain broad tendencies are common to the process of industrial 
development in all countries, this process is modified by the existence of tradition 
and by prevailing social customs. Such modifications are specially evident in the 
new social organisation being evolved in China and Japan as the process of indus- 
trialisation is extended. The Conference devoted particular attention to the 
employment of women and children in factories and the emergence of the dormi- 
tory system in China and Japan, and to the growth of class-consciousness and the 
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development of labour movements in countries of the Pacific. The bearing of in- 
dustrial conditions on international economic competition received some consider- 
ation in at least two of the evening meetings. The real point at issue was the 
determination of the part played by wage rates and conditions of labour in the 
relative efficiency of industries in different countries. Reference to the questions 
discussed has already been made in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, 
No. 6, June 1930, page 781, in an article by Mr. G. A. Joanston, who represented 
the International Labour Office at the Conference. 


Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. Institut d’économie sociale. Warunki zycia 
robotniczego w Warsawie Lodzi i Zaglebiu Dabrowskiem w swietle ankiet 1927. Les 
conditions de la vie des ouvriers 4 Varsovie, Lodz et dans le Bassin de Dabrowa d’ apres 
les enquétes de 1927. Warsaw, 1929. x1+-332 pp. 


Jen, M. Hwang. Le régime des concessions en Russie soviétique. Paris, J. Gamber, 
1929. 110 pp. 

The author gives a broad outline of the legal nature and economic structure 
of foreign concessions in the U.S.S.R. He devotes special attention to the problem 
of the economic value of the concessions and arrives at the conclusion that, if 
certain concession holders have derived considerable profits from their under- 
takings, the existence of private capitalist undertakings, such as the concessions, 
is difficult in a country where production and industry have been nationalised’ 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Lehrlingsschutz und Lehrlings- 
fiirsorge der Oecsterreichischen Arbeiterkammern. Bericht der Lehrlingsschutzstellen 
fiir das Jahr 1928. Vienna, 1929. 32 pp. 1.20 schelling. 


Keiler, Marianne. Die Tdtigkeit der Internationalen Arbeitsorganisation auf dem 
Gebiete der Sozialversicherung. Berlin, Tegge und Neubert, 1929. 81 pp. 


Klarner, Czeslaw. Polityka Mieszkeniowa w Polsce i Zagranica. Wydawnictwa 
Izby Przemyslowo-Handlowej. Tom 7. Warsaw, 1930. 245 pp. 


A general survey of the housing policy in the principal European countries 
and in the United States, followed by an interesting study of the different problems 
connected with the housing policy in Poland : town planning, protection of tenants, 
financial aid for the building of dwellings, and building agencies. 


Knoll, Dr. Grundfragen und Grundlagen der Unfall-Versicherung. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing. 30 pp. 


Kollmann, M. Ausfiihrungs- und Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen zum Reichsver- 
sorgungsgesetz. Biicherei des Arbeitsrechts, Neue Folge, Band 10a. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1929. 76 pp. 


Krohn, Knoll, Zschimmer. Sauerborn. Reichsversicherungsordnung mit allen 
Ausfiihrungsvorschriften. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing. 599 pp. 


L’agriculture polonaise. Ouvrage collectif publié par le Messager polonais. 
Warsaw, 1929. 288 pp. 

A collection of short monographs on agriculture in Poland ; the subjects treated 
are structure and organisation, crops, live stock, and agricultural industries. An 
interesting introduction by Dr. Adam Rose gives a survey of the development of 
agrarian policy in Poland. 


Large, Thomas. How to end Unemployment. Preface by Herbert N. Casson. 
Commentaries on the proposed British International Trading Bureau by Sir Thomas 
ALLEN, Sir Benjamin Morcan, Sir John SANDEMAN ALLEN, M.P., F. DupLEY 
Docker, C.B., Dr. L. Hapen Guest, M.C., Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bart., C.B.E. 
London, John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 1930. x+48 pp. Is. 

The author puts forward a scheme to stimulate British trade by the establish- 
ment in London of a non-political British international trading bureau or commercial 
clearing house under the aegis of the Government. The experts on the staff of this 
bureau would study the ground to be covered all over the world, divide it up into 
sections, and then send out five thousand commercial representatives, or skilled 
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commercial travellers, to secure orders. In this way, he claims, employment could 
be provided for the workless and the expenditure on unemployment relief reduced. 


Lederer, Dr. Max. Grundriss des Osterreichischen Sozialrechtes. Vienna, Oster- 
reichische Staatsdruckerei, 1929. xxvi-+ 733 pp. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Cheap and Contented Labour. The Picture of a Southern Mill 
Town in 1929. New York, United Textile Workers of America. 39 pp. 

This pamphlet, by a well-known novelist, contains a graphic account of condi- 
tions in Marion, a cotton-mill town in North Carolina, during the labour troubles 
of 1929. It gives a vivid impression of the outlook of employing and allied interests 
in a number of the smaller towns in the United States—more particularly in the 
South—and stresses the need for unionisation. 


Martin, Dr. Oskar. Das Schlichtungswesen in der modernen Wirtschaft unter 
betonter Beachtung des deutschen Gestaltungsproblems. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1929. 
vill+ 164 pp. 


Mercer, T. W. First Essentials of Co-operative Industry. London, Co-operative 
Printing Society, 1930. 22 pp. 

The author examines the position of workers employed by co-operative societies. 
While recognising that their lot is usually superior to that of the majority of workers 
employed in industrial undertakings, he suggests that they do not yet represent 
emancipated labour. One of the aims of the co-operative movement, he says, which 
has not yet been achieved is “ the emancipation of all workers from servitude to any 
authority other than their own, and the abolition of the wage system, which is 
itself the evidence and proof that they are wearing chains. ” 


Méron, Frédéric. La journée anglaise. Paris, Frédéric Méron. 32 pp. 9.75 frs. 


Mr. Méron, unlike some other French authors—in particular Mr. Vassiviére— 
is not in favour of the introduction in France of the so-called journée anglaise, 
which includes only one half-hour break in the middle of the day, whereas the 
actual working day at present is broken by an interval of an hour and a half. He 
fears that the system suggested would increase the worker’s fatigue, lower output, 
and preclude a rational organisation of meals. 


National Association of Manufacturers and National Industrial Council Joint 
Committee. Public Unemployment Insurance. New York, 1930. 39 pp. | 

Sets forth the arguments against the adoption of a public unemployment 
insurance scheme in the United States, with brief references to unemployment 
insurance legislation in other countries and to the experience of Great Britain and 
Germany. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings. Fifty-sixth Annual Session 
held in San Francisco, California, 26 June-3 July 1929. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. x+682 pp. 

The volume of Proceedings of the American National Conference of Social Work 
contains, as usual, a very valuable collection of papers on various questions in 
the wide field of social work. The papers that are of special interest to the Inter- 
national Labour Office are those dealing with questions of unemployment and 
migration ; among them may be noted one by Mr. Leifur MaGNusson on the “ Con- 
trol of Migration through International Agreement ”’. Mention may also be made of 
two short papers on the compensation of occupational diseases in California and the 
prevention of accidents in loading and unloading ships. The presidential address 
of Mr. Porter R. LEE, Director of the New York School of Social Work, contains 
a valuable discussion of the developing philosophy of social work. Mr. Lee draws 
a distinction between social work as a “ cause ”’ and social work as a “ function ”. 
An outstanding problem of social work at the present time, he says, is that of 
developing its service as a function of well-organised community life without 
sacrificing its capacity to inspire in men enthusiasm for the cause. 


National Industrial Conference Board. A Picture of World Economic Conditions 
at the Beginning of 1930. Studies of International Problems, No. IV. New York, 
1930. xI+188 pp. $2.50, 
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This is the fourth book in the series of periodical reviews of world economic 
conditions issued by the National Industrial Conference Board. The first part 
consists of a general survey of world economic conditions in 1929 by the President 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, followed by an outline by the President 
of the Board of the main factors in the economic life of the United States at the 
beginning of 1930. The second part contains, as usual, a series of original articles 
in which the foreign correspondents of the Board state their views on economic 
developments and problems in their respective countries. 


—— Lay-off and its Prevention. Studies in Industrial Relations. New York, 
1930. 1x+86 pp. $1.50. 

The conclusions reached in this study are based on the results of a systematic 
enquiry among manufacturers regarding their practices in avoiding the temporary 
lay-off of workers, and the procedure followed when such lay-off becomes inevitable. 
Analysis of these practices has demonstrated that the laying-off of workers is more 
and more coming to be regarded by American industrial management as a last 
resort and various plans have been developed for dealing with necessary reductions 
in labour forces. 


National Women’s Trade Union League of America. Eleventh Convention ( First 
Triennial) Proceedings, Washington, 1926-1929. Chicago. 117 pp. 


Nordiska Sjukfirsakringsmiten. Tredje nordiska sjukférsdkringsmétet, hallet i 
Stockholm den 4-6 juli 1929. Stockholm, Iduns Tryckeri A.B., 1930. 

Proceedings of the Third Conference on Sickness Insurance in the Northern 
Countries held at Stockholm in July 1929, an account of which was given in Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, 14 October 1929, page 90. The 
report includes a Swedish translation of the speech delivered at the opening meeting 
by the representative of the International Labour Office, in which he surveyed the 
activities of the International Labour Organisation in the field of social insurance. 
Statistical reports on the development of sickness insurance in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden from 1926 to 1929 are given in the appendices. 


Norges Rederforbund. 1929-1930. Oslo. 91 pp. 
Annual report (1929-1930) of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association. 


Ogata, Kiyoshi. 7'he Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in Japan. Tokyo, 
Sangyo-Kumiai Chuokai (The Co-operative Union of Japan), 1929. vi-+-59 pp. 

Mr. Kiyoshi Ogata’s work deals, in a concise and pertinent manner, with the 
rise and growth of the consumers’ co-operative movement in Japan. 

Compared with other forms of co-operation in that country consumers’ co-opera- 
sion may be said to be still in its infaney, but the recent favourable attitude of the 
Government towards the muvement, and the growing tendency of housewives to 
play an active part in it, give every hope of its further development. 


Perry, Armstrong. Radio in Education. The Ohio School of the Air and Other 
Experiments. New York, The Payne Fund, 1929. 166 pp. $1. 

This work contains several studies on private institutions in the United States 
that use broadcasting for the education both of the young and of adults. The 
programme of the schools, the technique of teaching, and the psychological reac- 
tions of the listeners are described in detail, while the opinions of a certain number 
of competent persons are quoted. The study shows that educational broadcasting 
is daily acquiring greater importance. 

Przewodnik Oswiaty Doroslych 1928. The Polish Handbook of Adult Education 
1928. Edited by A. Konewxa and K. Kornitowicz. Warsaw, Federacja Oswia- 
towa Organizacyj Spolecznych Sklad Glowny w Instytucie Oswiaty Doroslych, 
1929. 259 pp. 


Ramadier, Paul. Définition et nature juridique des coopératives de consommation. 
Paris, Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation. 61 pp. 


Ramsay, Alexander. The Economics of Safeguarding. London, Ernest Benn, 
1930. 304 pp. 
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A plea for the policy of the safeguarding of industries, which, the author 
claims, is not only the remedy for unemployment in Great Britain, but a necessary 
preparation for her recovery of economic supremacy. 


Rothstein, T. Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung in England. Marxi~ 
stische Bibliothek. Werke des Marxismus-Leninismus. Band 11. Vienna, Berlin 
Verlag fiir Literatur und Politik, 1929. x1 + 464 pp. 


Schafer, Dr. Heinz. Tarifvertrag und Betriebsregelung. Rechtserhabliche 
Einigungen zwischen Arbeitgeber und Betriebsvertretung kraft Tarifverirags. 
Schriften des Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, herausgegeben 
von Prof. Erwin Jacost. 21. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 74 pp. 3.50 marks, 

As a result of the development of collective agreements as an instrument 
for the regulation of working conditions and especially of the widening of their 
scope, it has become necessary to try to find means of adapting the general clauses 
of these agreements to the special needs of individual undertakings. As agreements 
between the employers and the workers of an undertaking (Betriebsvereinbarungen) 
have not in German law the validity of collective agreements, it is in the collective 
agreements that provision must be made to ensure that these special agreements 
are equally binding. The author gives a clear and comprehensive exposition of 
the problems resulting from this situation. The importance of their solution as 
a factor in the efficacy of collective agreements themselves gives Dr. Schiifer’s 
study a special interest at the present time. 


Schandl, Dr. Karoly. Birtokpolitika es Féldreform Magyarorszagon. Agrar- 
politik und Bodenreform in Ungarn. La politique et la réforme agraire en Hongrie. 
Budapest, 1927. 184 pp. 10 pengo. 


Schiavi, Alessandro. Municipalizzazioni lavori straordinari e debiti dei communi 
italiani. Estratto de La Riforma sociale, Fascicoli 5-6, Maggio-Giugno e 7-8, Luglio- 
Agosto 1929. Turin, 1929. 55 pp. 


Schoofs, Dr. F. Hygiene et tovxicologie industrielles. Bibliothéque scientifique, 
belge, No. 3. Liége, Georges Thone, 1930. 271 pp. 

As the author states in the preface, this handbook, which is confined to the 
fundamental notions of hygiene and toxicology, links these two sciences with a 
view to the prevention of industrial affections. He emphasises the principles 
on which technical interventions should rest and the happy results to be attained 
through the rational co-operation of medical science and civil engineering. 

In the first part, he studies the environment of the workers and its influence 
on their health : illumination, temperature of the air, atmospheric pressure, acci- 
dents due to electricity, vitiated air and its influence on the organism, principal 
means employed to safeguard the workers against the harmful action of dusts 
and gases. 

The second part relates to substances handled by the workers and their effect 
on health : poisonous metals and compounds ; poisonous metalloids and com- 
pounds ; poisonous organic compounds; principal pathogenic substances in 
industry. 


Scurr, John. Unemployment, Engineering and the Russian Market. Preface 
by A. B. Swa.es. London, 1930. 29 pp. 3d. 

The author shows, with the help of statistical data, the relative position of the 
British iron, steel, and engineering industries during the period 1913-1929 and 
the difficulty experienced by Great Britain in maintaining her position in the 
different markets of the world. The Russian market, he contends, offers the best 
opportunities for a rehabilitation of the industries considered, and he urges the 
grant of trading facilities to Russia with a view to the reduction of unemployment 
and the improvement of home trade through the increased purchasing power of 
the workers concerned. 


Seager, Henry, and Gulick, Charles A., Jr. Trust and Corporation Problems. 
New York, London, Harper, 1929. x1 + 719 pp. 


Sevenster, Ate. Het Bevolkings- en Emigratie- Vraagstuk in Nederland en in den 
Nederlandschen Landbouw. Wageningen, H. Veenman en Zonen, 1930. 139 pp. 2.90 fi. 
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An interesting thesis showing the relation between population, emigration, 
and agriculture in the Netherlands. 


Silberschmidt, Dr. W. Das deutsche Arbeitsrecht. Zweiter Teil. Das deutsche 
Arbeitsrecht im engeren Sinne. 1, Stiick. Munich, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Schweitzer 
Verlag, 1929. 193 pp. 


Student Christian Movement. East Africa in Transition. Being an Examination 
of the Principles of the Hilton Young Commission. Preface by Lord LuGarp. 
London, 1929. x + 83 pp. Is. 


Taylor Society. Scientific Management in American Industry. Editor, H. S. 
Person. New York, London, Harper and Bros., 1929. x1x + 479 pp. 

This long-anticipated book describing the development of scientific manage - 
ment since Taylor’s death is a mine of valuable information. It is divided into 
six parts and 29 sections, and is amply illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
A short and well-selected bibliography is attached to each chapter. 

In the introductory part two chapters dealing with “ The Origin and Nature 
of Scientific Management ” and “ The New Attitude towards Management ” are 
contributed by the Editor, Dr. Person, and one on “ The Influence of Scientific 
Management ’’ by Mr. Edward E. Hunt. 

The second part of the book deals with management research. Mr. R. W. 
Burcess, of the Western Electric Co., contributes a chapter on “ Research for 
General Administration’. Other notable chapters in this part are those by Mr. 
W. H. LEFFINGWELL on “ Research for Clerical Operations ” and by Mr. Ordway 
TEAD on “ Personnel Research ”’. 

The third part of the book covers the subject of management standards. A 
chapter on classification and symbolisation by Mr. M. L. Cooxe is full of useful 
suggestions. “ Before there can be design and predetermination, ” he points out, 
“ there must be developed a standard terminology, a language capable of describing 
just what is to be done, and the way of doing it.” Mr. John S. Kerr and Mr. 
H. S. DENNISON contribute jointly chapters on merchandising and on sales operat- 
ing standards, thus emphasising the spread of scientific management to the dis- 
tribution field. Mr. C. S. Yoakum’s contribution on “ Labour Standards” is an 
extremely practical and balanced survey of the use and possible abuse of modern 
procedures as applied to personnel. 

The fourth and fifth parts are devoted to control as applied to operations 
and to the maintenance of standards. Mr. J. H. Wiiu1aMs’ chapter on “ General 
Administrative Control” is of great importance. It summarises in a more general 
form the system of budgetary procedure which he outlined to the Taylor Society 
some years ago. 

Mr. H. K..Hataaway’s chapter on “ Control of Shop Operations *’ completes 
his chapter in an earlier part on “ Factory Operation Standards”. It is notable 
for its insistence on the necessary connection between good planning and design. 
The emphasis it places on routing is also of interest. Mr. N. M. Perris’ chapter 
on “ Inspection of Results in Terms of Costs”’ contains a number of practical 
and interesting diagrams. 

The final part of the book, dealing with “ Human Aspects of Scientific Manage- 
ment’, contains chapters by Mr. E. G. Brown, of the United States Rubber 
Company, Mr. Robert Bruére, of the J. C. Penney Foundation, and the Editor. 
The latter writes : “ Attempts to develop scientific management have in general 
been successful in direct proportion to the degree to which those who have initiated 
and directed its development have possessed genuine qualities of leadership. ” 
The whole of this chapter is original and suggestive, and Dr. Person is to be congrat- 
ulated, not only on the book as a whole, but on this special personal achievement. 

Mr. Brown draws on his own experience of “ The Response of the Workers ”’. 
He recounts some interesting instances of unexpected resistance to the introduction 
of scientific management and of how it was overcome. 

In the concluding chapter Mr. Bruére considers the relation of Taylor’s thought 
and work to the general economic position in the world to-day. His general out- 
look is expressed in a few lines: “ All of our fundamental modes of activity to-day 
are visibly in process of assimilation to the psychological pattern determined 
by our use of inductive science as our major tool. Taylor’s mental revolution is 
proceeding through industry out into the world. ” 
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Ustredného Sdruzenia Slovenského Priemyslu. Krajinskd skupina pre Slo- 
vensko Ustredného svazu Csl. Priemyselnikov v Bratislave. Slovensky Priemysel 
Roku 1929. Bratislava, 1930. 241 pp. 

The report of the Federation of Slovak Manufacturers for 1929 deals with 
the situation of the different branches of Slovak industry, and with industrial, 
commercial, and transport policy. An important chapter is devoted to social 
policy and another to the internal organisation of the Federation. 


Verband der weiblichen Handels- und Biiroangestellten. Jahrbuch der Frauen- 
arbeit. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. SILBERMANN. Sechster Band. Berlin, 1930. 
136 pp. 

The year book of the German Federation of Women Commercial Employees 
and Clerks contains an international summary of legislation for the protection 
of women workers. It reproduces data relating to the working conditions of women 
contained in the reports of the industrial inspectors for 1928. An article on the 
employment of women workers in the Netherlands points out that there are fewer 
women workers there than in any other European country. 


Verband kaufminnischer Berufskrankenkassen (Ersatzkassen). Jahresbericht 
fiir das Jahr 1928. Hamburg, 1929. 35 pp. 


Wage-Payment Plans That Reduced Production Costs. Edited by Colonel 
Hugo Diemer. Chicago, New York, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1930. 272 pp. 


The chief interest of this book lies in the description in separate articles of the 
experience of some thirty persons in charge of the installation, administration, and 
operation of wage incentive systems in different branches of industry in the United 
States. In discussing each system and its merits, the authors lay stress on the 
factors that have produced favourable results in the different plants. 

A preliminary general survey of the subject is given by the editor, in which 
the prerequisites essential to a successful operation of the incentive system are 
examined. Recent enquiries made among American employers, it is stated, show 
that the system is being adopted in some form or another in an increasing number 
of plants, and that it stimulates production, lowers costs, and, by increasing the 
earnings of the workers, creates greater purchasing power. The editor reviews 
the Taylor, Halsey, Rowan, Gantt, Diemer, Emerson, Bedaux, and Haynes Manit 
wage incentive systems, which are based on the reward of individual effort, and 
also the new method of applying incentive plans to groups of workers adopted 
by a number of American automobile companies. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to the presentation of actual cases. 


Winschuh, Josef. Grenzen der Sozialpolitik. Wirtschaftspolitische Zeitfragen, 
herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst Scuutrze. 6. Heft. Leipzig, G. A. Gloeckner, 
1929. 95 pp. 

This little book is boldly polemical. Many of the arguments in favour of a 
change of social policy in Germany are not new, but the author makes some inter- 
esting suggestions. With regard to social insurance, for instance, he proposes 
to do away with the present system of joint administration by employers and work- 
ers. The best way to secure economy, he considers, would be to leave the workers 
to provide the necessary funds themselves and to manage their insurance insti- 
tutions as they think fit. Proposals are also made for breaking the “ monopoly ” 
of the three large trade union groups in collective bargaining. There are chapters 
on wages and hours, reparations, rationalisation, taxation, etc. 


Yoder, Fred R. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. Crowell’s Social Science 

Series. Edited by Seba Expripce. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1930. xix + 
72 pp. 

A textbook designed for agricultural college students in the United States, 
especially those who have had no training in formal economic theory. The expos- 
ition is comprehensive, the matter well arranged, and the writing lucid. The 
deliberate omission of long discussions or controversial theories, however, tends 
sometimes to make the treatment almost too elementary. 


PRINTED BY SONOR S. A. — GENEVA 
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